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THE UNIQUE FEATURES OF 
NEWAR BUDDHISM 


John K. Locke, SJ. 


Source: Tadeusz Skorupski (cd.) (1986) The Buddhist Heritage. Papers delivered at the Symposium 
of the same name convened at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
November 1985, Buddhica Britannica Scries Continua 1, Tring: The Institute of Buddhist Studies, 
pp. 71-116. 


The political unit known as modem Nepal has existed since the latter part of the 
18th century when the first king of the present dynasty, Prithivinarayan Shah, 
starting from the small kingdom of Gorkha in central Nepal, began the process 
of uniting the numerous petty kingdoms in the hills into one nation. Over the 
centuries the hill area has provided a haven for people from north and south, so 
that the present racial make-up of the country is a mixture of various Asian ele¬ 
ments, and Nepal has been called the ‘ethnic turntable of Asia’. Prithivinarayan 
Shah himself likened his kingdom to a flower garden in which flourished the 
four traditional castes and thirty-six tribes (or sub-castes). 

Nepal, however, has existed as a country since at least the beginning of the 
Christian era, and for most of that period consisted of the Valley of Nepal (or the 
Kathmandu Valley) plus some of the surrounding hill territory as far east as 
Dolakha, as far west as Gorkha, north to the Tibetan border and south almost to 
the plains of India, the amount of territory depending on the fortunes of the 
various dynasties. The original inhabitants of the Valley are Newars, who still 
comprise about half its population. Here also there has been a meeting of races 
and cultures. The Newars have been active traders with the plains and with Tibet 
from the beginning of their history right down to the present, and the Valley has 
provided a new home for refugees from India from the time of the Buddha and 
the rise of the Mauryan dynasty to the time of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. There 
is a difference though. Throughout the hills, refugees and new settlers tended to 
settle on isolated hillsides and in the shelter of inaccessible valleys where, until 
the push for development and modernization in Nepal which began after 1951 
and brought improved communications and new opportunities, they remained as 
closed units, cut off from their neighbours of a different race and culture on the 
nearby ridges and in the valleys beyond. In the Valley, the newcomers from the 
north and south were integrated into Newar society, becoming Newars in the 
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process and making, in turn, a contribution to the cultural fabric of Newar 
society. As a result the term ‘Newar’ is not a racial term, but a cultural term, 
denoting the very rich and complex culture of the society of the Valley. It 
denotes a people who speak a common language, Newari, and who share a 
common but diverse culture. 

Since the beginning of recorded history in the middle of the sixth century ad 
the Valley of Nepal has been ruled by Hindu kings. The first historical kings 
were the Licchavis (c.400 900 ad), presumably refugees from Vaisall (near 
Muzaffarpur in modem north Bihar) who had left their homeland several cen¬ 
turies before rather than submit to the Mauryan dynasty. They were Hindus and 
mled ‘by the favour of Pasupatinath’. They were followed by a line, or several 
lines, of kings conveniently grouped together under the name ‘Thakuri’ who 
ruled from c.900 until 1200 ad. This is a period of little information as the 
‘Thakuri’ kings left few inscriptions, and what knowledge we have about this 
period is limited to occasional notes on manuscripts, mostly Buddhist, which 
end with “copied in the year such-and-such during the reign of king so-and-so”. 
Yet it is clear from what little we know that these kings were also Hindus. They 
were followed by the Mallas, not a single dynasty, but at least three separate 
dynasties all claiming Rajput descent and all Hindus who mled from 1200 ad 
until the fall of Bhaktapur to Prithivinarayan Shah in 1769. Yet extant historical 
records show that, from the time of the Licchavis down to the present, Hinduism 
and Buddhism have existed side by side in the Valley, presenting a picture that 
is a reflection of the relationship between the two in India throughout the period 
when Buddhism flourished there. Buddhism appears not as a movement separate 
from or opposed to the stream of culture of the subcontinent, but rather as an 
integral part of the religious culture that grew and flourished in its soil. 

The Buddhism of the Valley of Nepal is tantric and therefore Mahayana and 
Vajrayana. It is often said to be unique and it is in many ways. However, it is not 
unique because it is tantric. It is basically the same kind of Buddhism that one 
finds in the Tibetan culture, whether within Tibet or among those of other coun¬ 
tries who share the same culture, such as the Shcrpas and other northern border 
people of Nepal. The rituals performed by the tantric Buddhist priests of Nepal 
are the same as the rituals performed by the lamas and basically the same as the 
rituals performed by the priests of the Shingon sect of Japan. The tantric texts on 
which their teachings and ritual arc based are the same. It is not unique because 
of the plethora of multi-armed and multi-headed tantric deities (Buddhas, Bod- 
hisattvas, protective divinities). These are found wherever one finds tantric Bud¬ 
dhism. All of these rituals and deities plus the tantras on which they are based 
can be traced to the great centres of late Indian Buddhism such as Nalanda, 
VikramasTla, Odantapuri, and Jagaddalla. 

It is not unique because it is ‘mixed up with Hinduism’ as has so often been 
said. At the level of Buddhist dharma, at the level of understanding the meaning 
of rituals and the meaning of the multifarious deities, the Newar Buddhists are 
not ‘mixed-up’ at all. They have very clear ideas. The only ones confused are 
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the outside observers who are used to seeing earlier and simpler forms of Bud¬ 
dhism which flourish today in a non-Hindu society. David Snellgrove remarked 
several years ago: 

“We forget that ... Buddhism, being one of several religions which 
grew and developed on Indian soil, was affected like all the others by 
the rich and extravagant tendencies which characterized medieval 
Indian civilization ... Indian styles of architecture with their stylized 
and symbolic arrangements, were then as much Buddhist as Hindu, for 
they were all part of the same cultural heritage. Likewise temple litur¬ 
gies and techniques of yoga belonged to an Indian patrimony developed 
and enriched over the centuries by generations of worshippers and reli¬ 
gious practicers, and the craftsmen who produced the images, religious 
paintings and temple decorations and ritual implements, worked in the 
same artistic mediums and styles. Saivite tantrism and Buddhist 
tantrism presumably developed as the different aspects, conditioned by 
their sectarian differences, of a common Indian development in philo¬ 
sophical thinking, in approach to the gods, in building styles and all the 
rest. It is thus a misleading interpretation of events, if one assumes that 
Buddhism was now suddenly pervaded and corrupted by Hinduism. 
Throughout the one thousand seven hundred years of its long history in 
India, Buddhism could find no expression which was not part of the 
Indian scene.” 2 

The uniqueness of Newar Buddhism, however, is related to the fact that it is 
embedded in a dominant Hindu society confined within a very small geographical 
area. Buddhism in India flourished in a Hindu society, but within a vast area where 
it was possible for the monks to truly withdraw from Hindu society to establish 
their monasteries in relatively remote places where they were less affected by the 
customs and strictures of Hindu society. In the Valley of Nepal, Buddhism flour¬ 
ished within the confines of the three small walled cities of Patan, Kathmandu and 
Bhaktapur, where it was very much a part of its (Hindu) surroundings. 

In order to understand Newar Buddhism I think it is important to approach it 
with an open mind and attempt to understand it on its own terms, that is, within 
the context of its own ideology and institutions, and without prior judgements 
about what constitutes Buddhism. This is important, because so many western 
writers on Newar Buddhism begin their treatment by saying that it is an unortho¬ 
dox, aberrant or corrupt form of Buddhism mixed up with Hinduism. This 
creates a prejudice in the mind of the reader which precludes any real under¬ 
standing of Newar Buddhism, because the frame of reference is orthodox 
(usually HTnayana) Buddhism as it is practised today in non-Hindu countries, or 
as we find it delineated in the classical Buddhist texts which propose the ideals 
and say little about the way Buddhism was actually lived among the Buddhist 
population at large. 
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The Newar Buddhists, like Buddhists everywhere, take refuge in the Buddha, 
the Dharma and the Sangha, but in a Mahayana and Vajrayana context. The 
Buddha is, of course, the historical Sakyamuni Buddha, but in Mahayana and 
tantric Buddhism the five transcendent Buddhas (Vairocana, Ak$obhya, 
Amitabha, Ratnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi) are more known and have a 
more important place in the ritual than the historical Buddha. In a tantric context 
these five are presided over by the Adi-Buddha or Vajrasattva, the personifica¬ 
tion of sunyata. Much of the devotional life of the people centres round the 
worship of the Bodhisattvas, especially Avalokitesvara and Manjusri; and the 
tantric rituals are centred on the mandalas of such deities as Cakrasamvara- 
Vajravarah! and Hevajra-Nairatmya. The Dharma is, of course, the Four Noble 
Truths and the Eight-Fold Path, but understood in a Mahayana context and prac¬ 
tised according to the tantras. There are eight Mahayana sutras and one tantric 
text which the Newar Buddhists to this day consider to be their canon: 
Prajndparamitd, Gandavyuha, Dasabhumlsvara, Samadhirdja, Lahkdvatara, 
Saddharmapundarlka . Lalitavistara, Suvarnaprabhasa, and the Tathagataguhva 
(or Guhyasamajatantra). These texts are recognized as the official texts, some of 
them (especially the Prajndparamitd) arc recited at various times, and the books 
are worshipped. Today, however, there are few, even among the priestly class, 
who understand Sanskrit and can study these texts. 

All of this is standard Mahayana and tantric Buddhism; what is unique is the 
lifestyle of the sangha and the viharas in which they live. 

The term vihdra , of course, refers to the Buddhist monastery, the place where 
the bhik$u-sarigha live. In Newari there are two terms for these buildings: baha 
and bahl. Baha is derived from the Sanskrit vihara (vihdra > vahara/bdhara/ 
bdhala > bahdl > baha): The term bahl seems to have been derived from the 
Sanskrit bahir , and these institutions were so-called because they were outside 
or at the edge of the old cities. 

The traditional style of the vihdra seems to have been handed down from the 
earliest days of Buddhism, and this can be traced if one looks at the well- 
preserved cave monasteries of Ajanta and Ellora built in western India some two 
thousand years ago. There one sees the same pattern that can still be found off 
the streets and alleys of the cities of the Valley: a series of rooms built round an 
open courtyard with a special room opposite the entry-way, which serves as the 
shrine of the monastery. Viharas in Nepal were built of brick and wood and 
because of both the climate and frequent earthquakes there are no existing 
vihdra buildings which pre-date the sixteenth century. Many institutions are 
much older than this; and some of the ornamentation - carved windows, roof 
struts, toranas - were preserved from earlier buildings and may be as old as the 
twelfth century. However, even the oldest foundations have been continually 
rebuilt, often much more recently than one would suspect by looking at the 
buildings. 

The traditional style of the baha has been best preserved in a baha of Kath¬ 
mandu known as Chusya Baha. The present buildings were built in 1649 AD, 
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though the struts supporting the roof may be a hundred years older. Chusya 
Baha is a two-storied building of brick and wood built round an open and paved 
courtyard. The courtyard is sunken and the ground floor plinth is a foot or more 
above this pavement. Opposite the entrance is the shrine of the baha. which 
contains an image of the Buddha sitting in vajrasana and showing the earth¬ 
touching gesture. The carved doorway of the shrine has a wooden door of lattice 
work enabling one to see into the shrine even when the door is closed. Three 
sides of the ground floor are open halls. One of these is the entrance hall which 
has two benches and images of Mahakala and Ganesa set into the wall. These 
two images are placed at the doorway of each baha and bahl as protective 
deities. 4 To these is usually added a third protective deity, Hanuman, who is 
often represented simply by a triangular chink in the wall rather than by an 
image. In each comer of the quadrangle are two small dark rooms, one with a 
stairway leading to the upper storey. Each of these four stairways leads to an 
apartment of three rooms on the first floor. Each of these four apartments is 
separate with no interconnecting doors or passageways. Above the shrine of the 
Buddha is a five-fold window, behind which is a large room (digi) where the 
elders of the sangha meet, and off which is a doorway leading to the shrine 
(agam) of the secret tantric deities of the sangha. A bay window over the 
entrance projects over the courtyard, and the outside of the upper storey is 
pierced by several windows. The outer wall of the ground floor has two other 
doorways, but no windows. All of the windows of the first floor are elaborately 
carved, and the tile roof is supported by a series of exquisitely carved struts por¬ 
traying various deities, each of which is named. 5 Above the roof is a bell-shaped 
finial (actually an inverted kalasa) known as a gajura. Over the street entrance 
and also over the door of the shrine is a torana or tympanum. The one over the 
street entrance portrays Prajfiaparamita (a personification of the Mahayana text) 
and the one over the doorway of the shrine portrays Mahak$obhya, a tantric 
form of the transcendent Buddha Ak$obhya. In the courtyard of the monastery 
are two caityas , an image of Tara and a stone image of Vajrasattva flanked by 
figures of the two donors of the image. 

The structure of a bahl is similar but has its own distinctive features. It is also 
a brick and wood structure, usually of two stories, built round a courtyard. In 
general it is a simpler structure with less ornamentation than the baha. There is 
usually only one opening in the entire ground floor, the main entrance, and 
usually one mounts a flight of steps up to the entrance. In most bahas the 
entrance is at ground level. Inside the entrance are the images of Ganesa, 
Mahakala and Hanuman. The entire ground floor, except for the shrine, is 
usually one continuous open hall. In one comer, usually to the left as one enters, 
is a single staircase leading to the upper storey. The shrine is a small, window¬ 
less room situated directly opposite the main entrance and offset from the rest of 
the building so that it is possible for devotees to circumambulate it. The upper 
storey usually has a projecting balcony which enlarges the space, but like the 
lower floor it is usually undivided and a continuous open hall except for a single 
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blind room directly above the shrine. This room houses the secret tantric deity of 
the bahl. The first storey of the building usually has three or five windows on the 
outside, except for the side of the building which houses the shrine, which has 
fewer. The balcony running round the upper storey is frequently enclosed with 
lattice screens. The upper storey often has another balcony extending out over 
the entrance to the street. The roof is wide and overhanging, and the space under 
the roof is usually unused. Above the shrine is a small tcmple-likc structure: a 
sort of hanging lantern or cupola. 

This seems to have been the traditional architecture of a baha and bahl. 
However, few today conform to this prototype. The bahls , if the buildings have 
survived at all, have more consistently maintained the traditional architecture. 
Many bahas today consist of a courtyard with residential buildings, most of 
which have been constructed at different times and often in different styles, with 
a baha shrine opposite the entrance. The shrine has preserved certain distinctive 
features: a carved doorway with lattice work surmounted by a torana and 
flanked by two small, blind windows. Usually the entrance to the shrine is 
marked by two stone lions. The first storey of the shrine usually has a five-fold 
carved window and contains the digi and the dgam. If there are more than these 
two stories to the shrine the upper stories, which often have living quarters, may 
have over-hanging balconies, carved windows or even modem glass windows. 
The roof, which may be of tile or corrugated iron sheeting, is commonly sur¬ 
mounted by one or more finials, often in the form of a caitya. 

Especially in Patan, there are places where the shrine is much more elaborate, 
becoming in fact a modified, multi-roofed temple set into the complex of build¬ 
ings round the courtyard. The facade of the shrine is often decorated with a pro¬ 
fusion of Mahayana and tantric deities, some of stone or cast metal, others done 
in repousse brass or gilded copper. The facade of a number of these shrines has 
been covered with gaudy, ceramic tiles. At Bhince Baha in Patan the shrine is 
actually a free-standing temple of three roofs. 

There are a few examples of another type which might be called an extended 
baha complex: a very large courtyard (almost as large as a football field and 
sometimes resembling a park) surrounded by residential buildings with a baha 
shrine located along one side. The courtyard is usually filled with images and 
caityas. Perhaps the best example of this is Bu Baha in Patan. 

Another type of baha is what I have called the modem baha. This consists of 
a courtyard surrounded by residential buildings with a small Buddha shrine 
somewhere in the courtyard but not a separate section of the buildings. Some¬ 
times the shrine is entirely free-standing, either set to one side or in the centre of 
the courtyard. Sometimes it is a small plastered shrine set against one wall of the 
courtyard building. I call these ‘modem’ because all the examples encountered 
were founded or built within the past one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
years, and seem to reflect the deteriorating economic status of the baha 
communities. There are no complete baha complexes, such as Chusya Baha, 
which have been constructed within the past hundred and fifty years. Even reno- 
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vations of old shrines after earthquakes or the ravages of time tend to be simpli¬ 
fied structures or ‘modem’ bahds. 

Whatever the present style, there are three essential elements to a vihara : the 
shrine of the Buddha, a caity’a and a tantric shrine. 

The image of the Buddha, known as the kwapa-dya in Newari, is the centre 
of the non-tantric worship of the community of the vihara and his shrine is the 
one shrine which is open to the public. The current term kwapadya is a contrac¬ 
tion of kwa/koca-pala-deva which is found in earlier inscriptions. This in turn 
appears to be a Newari variant of the Sanskrit term ko^hapala which is found in 
one fourteenth century inscription and is used as a synonym for the Buddha. 6 
Ko$thapala means a guard, watchman or storekeeper and hence the current tra¬ 
dition that the term means the ‘guardian of the sangha’. In Patan one also finds 
the term kwapd dju , the ‘guardian grandfather’. 

In most vihdras the kwapa-dya is an image of the Buddha sitting in vajrasana 
and showing the earth touching gesture. This is also the iconographic form of 
the transcendent Buddha Ak§obhya. Some claim that the image is always the 
historical Sakyamuni Buddha and not the transcendent Buddha Ak$obhya; but in 
some cases we have inscriptions, put up at the time of the consecration of the 
image, which clearly state that the image is Ak$obhya (especially in Kath¬ 
mandu). Over fifty percent of the kwapd-dya images are of this form of the 
Buddha. The next most popular image is a standing Buddha figure showing the 
boon-granting gesture with the right hand and with the left hand raised to the 
shoulder level and gathering up the ends of the robe in an elegant sweep. This is 
a popular form of the Buddha in Nepal: very ancient and certainly pre-tantric. 
Nepali scholars identify this gesture as the visvavyakarana-mudra , and popular 
devotion identifies the image as Maitreya 7 . There is no justification for this hand 
posture ( mudra ) or for the identification of the image as Maitreya in standard 
iconographic texts, but it is certainly common in the oral tradition of the Valley. 8 
Some of the images are one of the other transcendent Buddhas, Padmapani- 
Lokesvara or Maitreya. All of the kwapa-dya images are non-tantric deities 
except for one image in Bhaktapur of Mahavairocana. The images face north, 
east or west. The favoured direction is north, with over half of the shrines ori¬ 
ented to that direction; east and west are about equally divided. The shrine never 
faces south as this is considered inauspicious - south is the direction of Yama- 
raja, the lord of death and the underworld. 

In the courtyard of every vihara is a caitya. The caitya or stupa has from the 
earliest days been the specific symbol of a Buddhist institution. Many of these 
caityas are small stone monuments only about three feet high, and most of them 
are not over six feet. A few vihdras , however, such as Sigha Baha, Yatakha 
Baha and Mahabu Baha in Kathmandu, have been built round large stupas. 
Especially in Kathmandu the caitya in the courtyard of the baha is often given a 
lime whitewash with the result that after several centuries it appears as a shape¬ 
less white mound or white spire. Popular folk devotion calls such caityas ‘Asoka 
Caityas 1 in the popular belief that they were all erected by the Emperor Asoka. 
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In addition to the official caitya in every vihara, one often finds an array of other 
votive caityas , erected by members of the sangha or by lay people, in memory of 
the deceased. In nearly every vihara courtyard in Patan and in many in Kath- 
mandu and Bhaktapur, one also finds a mandala , either entirely of stone or of 
repousse brass (or copper) mounted on a stone base. The mandala in question is 
the DharmadhatuvagTsvara mandala. This is one of the largest of the tantric 
mandalas and the central figure is Manjugho§a, a form of Manjusri considered 
in this mandala to be of the family of Vajrasattva. y 

The third essential feature of the vihara is the dgam , or tantric shrine, where 
the initiated members of the sangha gather to worship the secret tantric deities of 
the sangha. The deities in question are most frequently Cakrasamvara- 
VajravarahT but occasionally Hevajra-Nairatmya or one of the other tantric pairs. 

Another feature of most of the vihara shrines is the torana or tympanum over 
the doorway. In ancient India the torana was a decorated arch or arched 
doorway leading into a shrine. In Nepal this has become a semi-circular decor¬ 
ated panel over the doorway of a shrine (whether Hindu or Buddhist), whose 
main figure usually depicts the deity in the shrine. However, in the case of the 
viharas , the figure is often another form of the Buddha, a tantric figure or a 
representation of an aspect of the Dharma. 

The outer circle of the torana is identical in almost all cases. In each of the 
lower comers is a makara (sea monster) facing out. Above the makaras rise 
swirls of vapour often personified with figures of deities and ending in the coils 
of two serpents with human heads. The coils of the serpents are held fast by a 
figure above. This figure is either a garuda grasping the serpents in his talons or 
a cepu, a sort of Bhairava mask with hands on either side of the face, which 
grasp the serpents. Above the rising vapour are usually found figures of the sun 
and the moon. 

In the centre of the torana are found one or more Buddhist figures. One of the 
commonest motifs found on the toratyas of the viharas is the five transcendent 
Buddhas, usually with Vairocana in the central position but occasionally with 
Ak§obhya in the centre. Another common motif is the Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha. The Buddha is usually Ak$obhya. The Dharma is a four-armed figure of 
Prajnaparamita with two hands joined before her breast in the bodhyahga- (or 
dharmacakra-) mudrd and the other right and left hands holding a garland of 
beads (mala) and a book, the text of the Prajhaparamita. Alternatively she may 
hold the stem of the blue lotus on which rests the Prajhaparamita. The Sangha 
is represented by a form of Lokcsvara. This is usually $a<jak$ari-Lokesvara, a 
four-handed, seated form with the two main hands joined in the namaskdra- 
mudra and the other right and left holding a garland of beads and a lotus respec¬ 
tively. This is the Lokesvara who is a personification of the six-syllabled mantra 
($adak$arl-mantra) - Om Mani Padme Hutp. Occasionally the figure is a seated, 
two-handed Avalokitesvara holding the lotus in his left hand and showing the 
boon-granting gesture with his right hand. In several places, mainly in Kath¬ 
mandu, the Buddha is represented by DharmadhatuvagTsvara. This is a figure 
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with four faces (though often only three are shown) and eight arms. The two 
main arms show the dharmacakra-mudrd. The remaining right hands hold a 
sword, arrow and a vajra; and the left hands hold a book ( Prajnapdramitd ), a 
bow and a bell. 10 Another form of this same deity, known as MahSraga- 
Mahamanjusrai, is also occasionally found. This form also has four faces and 
eight hands. The four left hands hold the arrow, noose, book (Prajnapdramitd) 
and a bell, the right hands hold a bow, an elephant goad, a sword and a vajra. ]] 

Another popular motif, especially in Kathmandu, is the figure known as 
Namasanglti, a personification of a text often recited in the vihdras of Kath¬ 
mandu. This is a single-faced figure with six pairs of hands. The first pair at the 
heart show the gesture of fearlessness, the second pair of the crown show the 
gesture of supplication (anjali-mudrd), the third pair usually each hold a staff: 
one with the double, crossed vajra (visvavajra) surmounted by a sword and the 
other a khafvahga. The fourth pair exhibit the gesture of homage to the departed 
(tarpaqa-mudra - the specific mudrd of the Namasanglti), the fifth pair the 
gesture of sprinkling nectar (k$epana-mudra), and the sixth pair rest on the lap 
in the gesture of meditation (dhyana-mudra) with the begging bowl resting on 
them. The figure sits in vajrdsana on the lotus seat and wears five ornaments, 
each representing one of the transcendent Buddhas: the wheel ( cakra ) - Ak§ob- 
hya; ear rings ( kundala) - Amitabha; the necklace (kanfhika) - Ratnasambhava; 
bracelets ( rucaka) - Vairocana, and a cincture ( mekhala ) - Amoghasiddhi. This 
deity seems to be a peculiarly Nepalese creation; it is not found in Indian texts. 12 

Every vihara has two names, a Newari name and an official Sanskrit name. 
The Newari name is often a place name (Dhwaka Baha - ‘the baha near the 
[city] gate’), a direction (Warn Baha - the ‘Eastern Baha’) or a nickname (Cikan 
Bahl - ‘Mustard Oil BahT’). Especially in Patan the official Sanskrit name often 
commemorates the founder or chief donor of the foundation: Sri Lak§mTkalyana 
Varma Samskarita Ratnakara Mahavihara (Ratnakara Mahavihara founded by 
Sri Lak$mTkaiyana Varma). 13 The term mahavihara was used in India for a 
cluster of vihdras , or a large vihara that had many branches, such as existed at 
Nalanda. In Nepal the term mahavihara is used without any discernible ration¬ 
ale, often the smallest and most insignificant foundation is called mahavihara , 
and some important and ancient foundations are called simply vihara. 

The most unique feature of Newar Buddhism is the bhikju-sarigha which 
constitutes a sort of priestly class in Newar society. Four features characterize 
this sangha: (1) All of the bhik^us are married. (2) Entrance into the bhik^u- 
sahgha is limited to the sons of initiated bhik$us. (3) Some of the initiated 
bhiksus belong to a higher sub-class of tantric priests. (4) The bhikjus do not 
live by alms, but have a secular occupation to support themselves and their 
families. Traditionally the Sakyas were goldsmiths, and the Vajracaryas the 
same, as well as professional priests. Even in the Malla period many Sakyas 
were carpenters or bricklayers. Today both Sakyas and Vajracaryas engage in a 
wide range of occupations. 

The general Newari term for the bhikju is bare , derived from vande a term of 
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respect for the Buddhist monk. IJ In inscriptions and other documents from the 
Malla period they are called Sdky>abhik$u or Sakyavamsa (implying descent from 
the clan of the Sakyas), and in Patan those who were members of a bahl as 
opposed to a bdhd were often called Brahmacarya-bhikfu (though in fact they 
were married). Today most of the ordinary bare use the surname £akya, while 
those who are tantric priests use the surname Vajracarya. 

The sangha of most monasteries claim descent from a common ancestor, or 
one of several brothers who are considered to be the founders of the vihara. Few 
viharas can document their history and origins, but the tradition of descent from 
a common ancestor is preserved in legends and underlined by the worship of a 
common lineage deity (digu/degu-dya). Every Newar (and in fact every Nepali) 
lineage has such a deity which is worshipped once a year by the lineage 
members as a group. Every family of Sakyas or Vajracaryas has a lineage deity; 
and, in ail but a few cases, all of the members of the sangha of a vihara share a 
common lineage deity. Lineage deities are usually situated outside the town or 
village, and the shrine consists of a very simple enclosure with one or more ani- 
conic stones. For most people, the lineage deity does not have a name, it is 
simply degu dya. However, in most cases the lineage deities of the members of a 
vihara have an identity. Frequently the deity is a caitya , or one of the transcend¬ 
ent Buddhas, but very often it is identified as a tantric deity such as Cakrasam- 
vara, Yogambara or VajrayoginT. The common descent is also underlined by the 
fact that marriages within a sangha are forbidden on grounds of consanguinity. 
The exceptions prove the rule: in the few cases where marriages are permitted 
within the sangha, it is because the sangha is made up of two or more groups of 
people with different origins. 

From the viewpoint of Buddhism the bhik$us initiated in a given vihara , plus 
their wives and children, constitute the sangha. However, in Newar society this 
has further ramifications. The Valley has always been ruled by Hindu kings and 
is basically a caste society. The bare are in fact a caste, the highest caste among 
the Buddhist Newars, with the tantric priests considered to be slightly higher 
than the other bare. Their position is the same as that of the brahmans among the 
Hindu Newars. 

From the viewpoint of social custom and social interaction, the members of a 
vihara-sahgha constitute a gufhi. A gufhi (Sanskrit go$thi) is an organization 
based on caste or kinship, or occasionally on geographical propinquity, 
which ensures the continued observance of the social and religious customs 
and ceremonies of the community. Gufhls in general are social institutions 
which determine the rights and obligations of a Newar towards his community. 
Every Newar is a member of several such gufhls , and membership in religious 
and functional gufhls (such as the funeral gufhi - si gufhi) is compulsory and 
inherited. Such membership defines a person’s place in society, and to lose 
membership in such a gufhi is to lose one’s place in society. Each gufhi origin¬ 
ally had an endowment, some agricultural land, from which the members 
obtained an annual income to finance the activities of the gufhi. Whatever 
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money was left over from the specific activities of the gufhl was used for an 
annual feast. 

Each gufhl is well-organized and has strict rules and conditions for member¬ 
ship and the performance of prescribed functions. The most senior member of 
the gufhl is called thaypa or thakdl 7, and he acts as the chairman of the gufhl and 
of the board of elders who oversee its functioning. Their main function is to 
maintain the discipline of the members. The gufhl passes judgment in cases of 
dispute among members and takes action against those who violate its rules. A 
majority vote can levy punishments for infractions or even expel a member. 
Infractions would include bad manners, irregularity in attendance, failure to 
fulfil one’s assigned role in the gufhl, breach of caste regulations. Every gufhl 
has an annual meeting when business is conducted and a feast is held. In addi¬ 
tion to the thaypa there is also a gufhl administrator. The position of administra¬ 
tor is rotated through the membership, and it is the duty of the current 
administrator to make arrangements for the annual meeting and feast, and to 
finance the feast if there is insufficient revenue from the gufhl endowment. 

In the case of the viharas , the structure of the gufhl has been grafted on to the 
structure of a Buddhist monastic community. The members of the gufhl are 
the initiated bhik$u-sarigha , the elders are the sthavira and the senior-most elder, 
the maha-sthavira. The functions which they oversee are the daily, monthly and 
annual Buddhist observances in the vihara , initiations into the bhik$u-sarigha 
and the discipline of the sangha, which in this case consists in seeing that pre¬ 
scribed rituals are performed in turn by the members and that social or caste 
regulations are observed. 

Every Buddhist monastic community in India had some common religious 
exercises each day - brief and simple in Theravada monasteries, much more 
elaborate in Mahayana and tantric foundations. One of the main features of this 
worship was, and still is, Buddha-puja - the worship of the image of the Buddha 
enshrined in a monastery , 15 The viharas of the Valley also have a daily puja 
which is at least a worship of the main image enshrined in the vihara , the 
kwapa-dya. It seems that originally the viharas had a full schedule of rituals 
throughout the day. This is no longer true except at a very few places like Jana 
B&ha in Kathmandu and Kwa Baha in Patan. lft All have a ceremony in the 
morning (shortly after sunrise, the time depending on the time of the year). This 
is the official, prescribed worship, the nitya-pujd , and consists primarily in the 
offering of the pancopacara-pujd and the recitation of hymns. The paheo- 
pacara-puja is a five-fold offering consisting of flowers, incense, light, scent and 
food (pu$pa, dhupa, dipa, gandha, naivedya). Most also have an evening 
service, the main part of which is the offering of a light to the deity, the arati- 
pujd. 

The daily rituals are performed by the initiated members of the sangha in 
turn. The attendant on duty is called the dya-pdld or dya-pd % the guardian of 
the deity. In most viharas , rotation is through the entire roster of the initiated 
from eldest to youngest. However, in a number of the viharas the rotation is by 
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household or lineage. In some places today the rituals are always performed by 
one man. Service in the shrine of the kwapd-dya is one of the main rights and 
duties which is conferred on the members of the sangha by their initiation, and it 
is a privilege indeed as no one but the initiated members of the sangha may actu¬ 
ally enter the shrine. Until very recent times every member of the sangha faith¬ 
fully took his turn as dya-pald. Today many find this inconvenient and get 
another member of the sangha who has the time to take their tum. In some 
viharas failure to take one’s tum reduces one to the status of a sort of fringe 
member and disqualifies one from serving as an elder of the sangha. In other 
places it seems to make no difference. The term of service varies, but is most 
frequently one lunar month or one lunar fortnight. Originally the attendant had 
to spend the entire period of his service in the shrine at the vihara and to follow 
the monastic rules of a monk for that period. This is seldom the case today. In 
most viharas the dya-pala comes in the morning and evening, opens the shrine, 
performs the prescribed rituals and returns immediately to his home or his quar¬ 
ters in the vihara. In a few of the principal institutions he remains on duty 
throughout the day, and members of the sangha as well as lay people come for 
the prescribed rituals or to perform their own private devotions. 

Certain days of the month are sacred to the Buddhists, especially the full 
moon day and the eighth day of the bright half of the month, which is sacred to 
Avalokitesvara. At many of the viharas one can see large groups of people 
(mostly women) who come to perform a fast and ritual in honour of 
Amoghapasa-Lokesvara (the atfaml-vrata) on this day. 

Theoretically every vihara (as also every caitya and every other Newar 
shrine, Buddhist or Hindu) has an annual festival which commemorates the 
founding of the vihara and is called husa-dah , the ‘birthday’. Traditionally this 
has been the one day in the year when the entire sangha of a vihara gathered for 
religious exercises and a feast. From the viewpoint of the structure of Newar 
society, this is the annual meeting and feast of the vihara gufhT. In Patan the 
custom is almost universally observed; in Kathmandu, as families have moved 
away from their old homes and as income from the endowments has diminished, 
the custom has begun to die out. 

Another annual observance of the entire Buddhist community is what is 
known as Guhla dharma. Guhla is the name of one of the Newar months, occur¬ 
ring usually from mid-July to mid-August (from the beginning of the bright half 
of Sravan to the end of the dark half of Bhadra on the national calendar), and 
the whole month is sacred to the Buddhists. This custom is perhaps an echo of 
the ancient monastic custom of the ‘rainy season retreat’. Throughout the month 
there are special observances at the viharas and at the homes of Buddhists. Each 
day is supposed to begin with fasting; streams of people can be seen each 
morning going to Svayambhu, the large stupa outside of the city of Kathmandu, 
and women and girls fashion countless numbers of clay caityas which are 
thrown into the river at the end of the month. At the vihara , it was the custom to 
recite texts during this month, especially the text of the Prajhaparamitd , but this 
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custom has largely died out. Following are three customs which are still rather 
generally observed during this ‘month. 

First is the pancaddna , the giving of five offerings. Originally this was the 
offering of gifts of food to the monks and the present custom is an adaptation of 
this. On the appointed day, which differs in each of the cities, the Buddhist lay 
people prepare a sort of altar at their home adorned with Buddhist images. In 
front of the altar they place baskets with four kinds of grain and salt. Throughout 
the day bare (Sakyas and Vajracaryas) of the city come and collect their share of 
offerings. Many of the wealthier Sakyas and Vajracaryas no longer make the 
rounds, but there is still a continuous procession of bare throughout the day. In 
Bhaktapur the ceremony is enhanced by a procession of the five main DTpankara 
images of the city. These proceed to a central place where the faithful from the 
area place their offerings, and the bare of that neighbourhood come to receive 
them. After some time the procession moves on to the next neighbourhood and 
so on throughout the day. The whole custom is intimately connected with 
DTpankara, and in each of the three cities the main image put out on this day is 
of him. In Patan people say that the custom originated when DTpankara Buddha 
himself came to Patan to seek alms and took the alms offered by a poor, old 
woman of Guita Tole in preference to the rich offerings of the king. A statue of 
this woman is put out each year on the day of pancaddna. DTpankara is one of 
the earlier Buddhas said to have come before Sakyamuni, and who is supposed 
to have predicted his coming. His cult attained a great popularity in Malla 
Nepal, and there are images of him at almost every vihara. The images are 
donated by individuals who have the image consecrated and then usually install 
it in one of the vihdras. All of these images are brought out in procession at the 
time of the samyak ceremony, which is held every five years at Kwa Baha in 
Patan and every twelve years at Bhuikhel below Svayambhu in Kathmandu. The 
ceremony is a sort of general pancaddna to which are invited the sahghas of all 
the vihdras in the city. In Malla times it was the custom for wealthy traders to 
sponsor such a samyak ceremony when they returned prosperous from a long 
trading expedition to Tibet. 

The second observance is what is known as bahl-dya-boyegu , the “showing 
of the gods in the bahls". Traditionally this lasted for ten days, and on the first 
day the members of the vihara and the lay people used to bring whatever 
images, Buddhist relics, paintings or books they had to put on display for ten 
days. Perhaps the custom began first at the bahls where they have large open 
balls suited for such a display. Now the custom is fast dying out. Most vihdras 
no longer put anything out for display, and those which do have a rather meagre 
display for only a day or two. Many reasons are given for this, the most common 
being fear of theft; but the fact is that a very large number of these ancient relics 
have already ‘disappeared’. 

Patan has an observance that is not found in the other cities, the mataya or 
‘festival of lights’. This occurs on the second day of the dark half of the month 
of Guhla ; and on this day the people of Patan, carrying lighted tapers, candles or 
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torches, go in groups to visit all of the caityas and bahas of the city of Patan. 
Given the large number of bahas in Patan, to complete the circuit of all of them 
is a day-long endurance test. This occurs on the day after gaijatra, a Hindu festi¬ 
val commemorating those who have died within the past year; and the mataya is 
considered to be the Buddhist equivalent. This festival is not observed in either 
Kathmandu or Bhaktapur. There is, however, a similar observance known 
simply as baha-piija which can be performed by those who wish at any time of 
the year and is not a commemoration of the dead. It consists in a visit to each of 
the bahas in the city, and substantial offerings arc made by the participants at 
each site. The ritual is an expensive one and seldom performed again. 

Another annual observance at the viharas is what is known as disa-piijd , 
‘directional worship’. Performed twice a year in Pau$ and Jye$tha (December 
and June), this ritual marks the solstice, the end of the sun's journey north or 
south, and at the level of popular folklore is said to stop the sun’s progress and 
turn it back. 

Harkening back to the monastic practice of having a head of the monastic 
sangha (the maha-sthavira) and the custom that ordinations cannot be performed 
without the presence of the monastic community, each vihara has a number of 
elders who theoretically oversee the life of the sangha and whose presence is 
required for valid ordinations. In the days when the life of the sangha was more 
vigorous and touched on the daily life of the people more closely, the governing 
committee was busy and had clearly defined duties. At present their duties are 
limited to making arrangements for daily services in the shrine, making arrange¬ 
ments for the annual religious observances and feasts, seeing to a few routine 
business matters like making repairs to the vihara shrine, and settling alleged 
violations of vihara customs and caste regulations. In many viharas today the 
elders are no more than honorary seniors who have no clearly defined functions 
other than to be present at ordinations and to sit in the place of honour at feasts. 
Most viharas have five or ten elders, some have twenty or twelve, and many of 
the bahis have only one. Ordinarily the elders hold office on the basis of strict 
seniority of initiation and, in a vihara-sahgha that is made up of both Sakyas 
and Vajracaryas, irrespective of whether one is a Sakya or Vajracarya, with one 
exception. The cakresvara , the one who has to perform the tantric rituals in the 
secret tantric shrine, must be a Vajracarya if there are Vajracaryas in the sangha. 
The cakresvara is always one of the elders, so there must be at least one 
Vajracarya elder. 

As noted above membership in the vihara-sahgha is limited to the sons of the 
initiated members of a given vihara. The sons must be bom of a mother of equal 
caste; if the mother is of a lower caste the son is ineligible. The sangha of a 
vihara is in effect a patrilineal descent group. The initiation is known as the 
bare-chuyegu (the ‘making of a bare') and is essentially the pravrajyd , or first 
initiation of a bhik$u. 

The age for initiation is about ten years, in any case before puberty. However, 
this may vary considerably. Initiation ceremonies are lengthy and expensive; 
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hence, especially in the smaller institutions, initiations are held at irregular inter¬ 
vals whenever there are enough candidates to share the expenses. About a week 
before the actual initiation the candidates come to the vihdra and, after present¬ 
ing five betel nuts, pan , flowers, sandalwood paste, fragrant incense and a lamp 
to the senior-most member of the sangha , they formally request the pravrajya 
initiation from him. On the day before the initiation itself the candidates come 
again to their vihdra , and in a ceremony that lasts most of the afternoon, they are 
taught to perform the gurumandala rite, a basic rite in honour of Vajrasattva that 
is performed before every Vajrayana ritual and which they will have to perform 
on the next day. At the conclusion of the ceremony the head of the sangha ties a 
tuft of hair at the crown of each candidate’s head with a piece of cloth contain¬ 
ing a particle of gold, or with a gold ring. This is in preparation for the shaving 
of the head on the following day: the day of the pravrajya. The term cuda- 
karma (or karana) (‘making of the top knot’) is often popularly used for this rite 
and is found in some of the ritual texts, but it properly applies only to the first 
part of the ceremony. The terms upanayana and vratahandha are also popularly 
used, even by the hare themselves, but they are not found in the ritual texts and 
are obviously used in analogy to the Hindu initiation rite. 

First, the candidates perform the guru-mandala rite as learned on the previ¬ 
ous day. The rubrics then specify that a short explanation be given to the candid¬ 
ates of the meaning of the pravrajya rite, after which they take refuge in the 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. Then, the five rules of discipline are read to the 
candidates. At the conclusion of this the candidates again request initiation, this 
time from the officiating Vajracarya priest. Next, the candidates, who sit in a 
line according to age, are led away from the area of the rituals to a barber seated 
at the edge of the vihdra courtyard for the cudd-karma. The barber shaves the 
head of each boy, leaving a top knot ( cudd ), as is done by caste Hindus. Then 
the boy is presented with a loin cloth. The giving of the loin cloth (mekhald- 
bandhana in Sanskrit, kayata-pujd in Newari) and the shaving of the head apart 
from the top knot is the initiation rite for all of the Newar castes exclusive of the 
bare . Thus the bare is first initiated as a householder. The point is underlined in 
the ritual texts themselves, for at this point the priest or his assistant is told to 
address the candidates: “As a result of the rites which have been performed you 
are now householders. It is not too late to change your mind. Do you really want 
to be bhikjus , and why?” 17 The candidates respond that indeed they do want to 
be bhik$us and again request the pravrajya initiation. 

This is followed by the pravrajya itself. The candidates are led in turn to a 
spot directly in front of the shrine of the vihdra. There the senior-most member 
of the sangha cuts off the top knot and the loin cloth. Then the five eldest 
members of the sangha and the officiating priest pour sacred water over the can¬ 
didate’s head. The cutting of the top knot and shedding of the loin cloth symbol¬ 
ize the renunciation of the status of householder and the rejection of caste status 
by the bhikju. 

Following the pravrajya proper, the candidates are invested with the robe of a 
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bhikju, a red or yellow robe, to which is added two silver bracelets, a pair of ear¬ 
rings, and a silver necklace. The candidates are then presented with the bhikju *s 
begging bowl, a staff and a ritual umbrella. The presiding priest then gives each 
of them a new name saying, “You arc now a bhik$u\ you must not hanker after 
the life of a householder, a home, or such things. You must lay aside your 
household name. I will give you a new name, the name of a bhikfu'"* Then the 
candidates perform the pujd of the mandalas of the Three jewels: the Buddha- 
mandala , the Dharma-mandala and the Sarigha-mandala. They then listen to the 
reading of the ten rules of discipline of the bhikju. The ritual texts then give a 
prayer to be recited at the conclusion of the investiture: “May all those who have 
undergone this rite of pravrajya in the presence of the Buddha, ever be victori¬ 
ous by the favour of the gods and the power of fire, water, sky and the vital 
spirit, as long as Mt. Meru stands, as long as the Ganges flows, as long as the 
earth, the sun and the moon remain constant.” 19 

At the conclusion of the investiture each of the candidates in turn is handed a 
golden kalasa and is led carrying it into the shrine of the vihara. As an initiated 
member of the sangha he has the right to enter this shrine and the duty to serve 
as an attendant of the Buddha. 

The bhik$u must beg his food daily and the next rite is a ceremonial offering 
of alms to the new bhik^us. A low basket is placed in front of each of the bhik$us 
and a procession of people comes along to offer uncooked rice and coins to 
them. The first to offer alms to each must be the boy’s mother’s brother, who 
offers him not only rice, but also a tray containing a new set of clothes which he 
will don four days later. Finally the new bhiksus are taken out of the vihara in 
procession round the neighbourhood. In Kathmandu this procession always goes 
to Hanuman Dhoka, the old royal palace, where the bhik$us present betel nuts to 
the throne of the king. 

The boys are now bhikjus, and for four days they must live the life of Bud¬ 
dhist monks, though they continue to live at home whether the family has quar¬ 
ters inside of the vihara or outside. They have to observe the regulations of diet 
of the monk (only one meatless meal a day, taken before noon), avoid contact 
with anything unclean, and keep the ten rules of discipline. They have to go out 
each morning to beg their food, and for this they must go to the houses of their 
mother’s brothers and their father’s sisters. Beyond this they ordinarily go to the 
houses of any other relatives who call them, usually three or four houses a day. 

Four days after the pravrajya rites the young bhik$us return to the vihara for 
the ceremony of “laying aside the monk’s robe” ( civara kote vidhi). The rite is 
also called vratamok$ana (release from the vows). For this ceremony the boys 
are taken up into the secret tantric shrine of the vihara there they make the 
following petition to the officiating priest, “0 guru, 0 upddhyaya , we find that it 
is too difficult to spend our whole life like this as sramanas." The priest 
responds, ‘If you find it too difficult to live as sramanas then live as household¬ 
ers. If you want heaven (, svarga ) you can obtain it by being a householder, but 
do not indulge in violence, do not tell lies, do not covet another’s wife. If you 
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avoid these things you will obtain heaven.” 20 They then lay aside their monk's 
robes and put on the new set of clothes given them by their mother's brother on 
the day of the pravrajya. Finally they arc given a mantra of Heruka Cakrasam- 
vara. : ' 

According to the tradition of the Newars, the bare do not cease to be bhikjus 
by the above rite, but pass from the state of celibate bhikjus to that of house¬ 
holder bhikjus, a fact underlined by the name bhik$u or sakyabhik^u used to 
refer to them down the ages. Allen records of the ceremonies in Patan, that after 
their completion, the boy is taken home, where he is introduced to some elemen¬ 
tary Vajrayana rituals by the family Vajracarya priest, after which the priest 
addresses him along the following lines: “You have gone through Sravakaydna 
and now come to Mahayana, the greatest of the Buddhist yanas. You have 
participated in some Vajrayana rituals and after going through some higher ordi¬ 
nations you will know what Chakrasambar is.” 22 From the viewpoint of 
Vajrayana Buddhism, the initiated passes through successively higher forms of 
Buddhism. Starting as a totally uninitiated boy, he is first initiated as a house¬ 
holder (updsaka). Then he becomes a HInayana monk through the pravrajya. 
With the “laying aside of the robes” he embraces the Mahayana state and, if he 
is a Vajracarya, he will be further initiated into the mysteries of the Vajrayana - 
the adamantine way: the highest and most powerful of the Buddhist ways of 
attaining enlightment. 

Entrance into the ranks of the Vajracaryas is limited by birth; only the sons of 
Vajracaryas may be initiated. The Vajracarya initiation, known in Newari as the 
aca-luyegu (the ‘making of an aedrya) and in Sanskrit as the pancabhi$eka (the 
‘five consecrations’) is always given after the bare-chuyegu , in Kathmandu 
usually the day after the “laying aside of the robes”, and in Patan at a later date. 

The initiation consists of five tantric consecrations: the kalasdbhi$eka (water 
flask consecration), mukutdhhi$eka (crown consecration), vajrabhi$eka (vajra, 
or diamond, consecration), ghanfabhi$eka (bell consecration), and guhyabhi$eka 
(secret consecration). The kalasa , ritual crown, vajra and bell are the imple¬ 
ments which the Vajracarya uses for his performance of the ritual. The secret 
consecration was originally the consecration of the tantric yogin with his consort 
and symbolizes the union of prajnd and upaya (wisdom and means), the female 
and male principles of Vajrayana philosophy. At present the candidates are pre¬ 
sented with a flower garland and shown a picture of Heruka Cakrasamvara in 
union with his consort VajravarahT. Following these consecrations, the candid¬ 
ates are given a different mantra of Heruka Cakrasamvara from the one they 
were given before. They are then enjoined to secrecy about the details of these 
initiation rites. In practice the secrecy is taken to refer to the mantra itself; this is 
always passed from guru to disciple and never divulged or written down even in 
the ritual texts. 

Having taken these consecrations, the Vajracarya is empowered to perform 
the homa sacrifice, an essential part of all major rituals, and to confer consecra¬ 
tions. He is further empowered to perform the secret tantric rites in the dgam of 
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the baha, or in his own home if he has such a shrine. He is entitled to have 
jajamanas - client families - for whom he acts as priest and from whom he 
receives a stipend for his services. In each baha where there are Vajracaryas, 
there is an acatya-guthi composed of all the Vajracarya members of the sangha, 
and in Kathmandu there is an overall organization of all the Vajracaryas of the 
city known simply as the Acdrya-Gufhi. This Acdrva-Guthi was responsible for 
standardizing ritual and providing ritual texts for its members. For this reason 
there is greater uniformity in the performance of ritual in Kathmandu than in 
Patan or Bhaktapur; and the Vajracaryas of Kathmandu are recognized by their 
confreres in Patan and Bhaktapur as experts in the performance of the ritual. The 
Acarya-Gufhl also strictly controlled the relationship between the Vajracaryas 
and their clients. Client families were passed on from father to son as a right 
consequent upon ordination. The clients had no say whatsoever in the selection 
of their priests. However, as a result of a dispute some years ago which lasted 
nearly thirty years, the Acarva-Gu(hl lost its hold both over its priests and over 
its clients. Now people feel free to call any Vajracarya if they arc disatisfied 
with their priest. 23 

From a religious and social point of view, the most vital service provided to 
the Buddhist community by the hare is the priestly service of the Vajracaryas. 
They are needed for caste initiations, marriages, worship of the lineage deity, 
and all principal piijas, whether performed in the home or at a baha. Hence the 
dominant place of the Vajracarya and of the Acarya-Gufhl in Kathmandu, whose 
eighteen bahas are still recognized as the principal bahas of Kathmandu. 

There are today some 363 Buddhist viharas still extant in the Valley, but they 
are not all of equal status. Among the bahas there are two broad categories 
called in Newari mu-bdhd and kacd-baha\ that is, main viharas (Sanskrit mulct) 
and branch vihdra (Sanskrit sdkha). A main vihdra is one in which bare- 
chuyegu initiations are rightfully performed. The branch viharas are just 
what the name indicates: branches of the main institutions founded when 
the pace in the original vihdra would no longer accommodate the ever- 
expanding sangha, or when a lay donor was moved to found a vihdra and donate 
it to one lineage of an existing vihara-sangha. Originally it seems that new 
monasteries were founded with independent sahghas, but there came a time 
when the number of official monasteries became fixed and new foundations 
were considered to be branches of the original monastery. In such a case the 
members of a branch are still considered to be members of the main monastery 
and must receive their initiation there, take their turn in the shrine and serve as 
elders of the sangha. At the same time they have similar obligations towards 
their branch monastery. 

Thus in Patan there are eighteen main bahas , called ‘The Fifteen Bahas 1 . 24 In 
addition there arc over 130 bahas which are branches of these main 
monasteries. 25 In Kathmandu there are eighteen bahas belonging to the Acarya- 
Gufhl , all of which have Vajracarya members and several have only Vajracarya. 
To this day they are considered to be the most important bahas of Kathmandu, 
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despite the fact that there are ten other main bahas of Sakyas where bare- 
chuyegu initiations are performed. Both the main bahas of the Acatya-Guthl and 
the ten Sakya bahas also have branches. In Bhaktapur there are only nine main 
bahas , some Sakya and some mixed. All of the extant Bhaktapur bahas are main 
bahas. 

The bahls form a separate class of monastery, but today the difference 
between the two has been lost for all practical purposes. We have seen above 
certain architectural differences between the two types. Certain other superficial 
differences are obvious. Most of the bahls are in a general state of disrepair in 
contrast to the bahas , especially the main bahas of Patan, which have been kept 
up and arc periodically renovated. The sanghas of the bahls are small and 
continually decreasing so that the membership of the /?a/i7-sanghas accounts for 
only 5.4% of the total bare in the Valley. Several institutions which were func¬ 
tioning fifty years ago arc now empty and falling into ruins. Because of their 
small numbers, bahls, except for Cikan BahT in Patan, usually do not have 
branches. In general the members of the bahls are financially less well off than 
the members of the bahas. The organization of the sangha of a bahl is different 
from that of a baha. In Patan there arc two groups of bahls, one comprising ten 
bahls and the other fifteen. In Kathmandu there are sixteen bahls. Though initia¬ 
tions are (or were until recent times) performed in all of these viharas , each of 
these three groups of bahls had one overall sangha (sarva-sangha) with five 
elders for each of the two groups of Patan and a group of sixteen elders in Kath¬ 
mandu, one from each bahl. This system is somewhat modified now, as the two 
groups in Patan have broken up in recent times, and several of the bahhsahghas 
in Kathmandu have died out entirely. 2 * In Patan, until recent times, the members 
of a bahl were called brahmacarya-bhik$u rather than sakya-bhik$u or sdkya- 
vamsa. Though the term is still known, most of these people today prefer simply 
Sakya. 

All of these are rather superficial differences, and if one asks bare today the 
difference between baha and bahl, they are hard pressed to give a meaningful 
answer. Members of the bahas will often say that the bahls were later founda¬ 
tions set up for people of mixed or lower castes. Historical evidence contradicts 
this contention. A number of the bahls have definitely been in existence for six 
hundred years or more. I BahT and its associates in Patan are probably about nine 
hundred years old, Guita BahT in Patan existed in 1024 ad, Tham BahT in Kath¬ 
mandu certainly existed in 1041 ad and Ca BahT in Kathmandu certainly goes 
back to Licchavi times, though the present sangha seems to be later. The 
members of I BahT claim brahman descent, and though this cannot be proven 
with documentary evidence, some of their still current customs confirm this. It is 
true that the members of the bahlsahghas were, until recent times, looked upon 
as somehow slightly lower than members of a baha. Members of a baha would 
usually not give their daughters in marriage to a bahl nor would they take wives 
from them. This prejudice has almost disappeared today. Others will say that the 
organization of the bahl-sahgha is less structured and that the bahl people have 
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fewer rituals to perform. To an extent this is true, but the statement is made 
against the background of a theory which says that the more rules one has to 
follow and rituals one has to perform the higher one’s religious status. Today in 
fact there is little difference, and one has to look at the history of the two institu¬ 
tions to find the original difference. 

The position of the Sakyas and Vajracaryas in Newar Buddhist society is 
clear. They are the bhik$u-sarigha , and the Vajracaryas among them are the 
priests of the entire Buddhist community. Their religious traditions and their 
rituals are all clearly tantric Buddhist, and if asked they will identify themselves 
as Buddhists. The question of the lay Buddhists - who they are and what per¬ 
centage of the Newar population they constitute - is one which has vexed every 
commentator. 27 The Newar trading class of Kathmandu (the Udaya), most of the 
Manandhars and the Ciirakars are clearly and consciously Buddhist. Beyond 
this there are few clear distinctions. Most commentators have settled on the cri¬ 
terion of the family priest - if a family, or a caste, uses Vajracarya priests for 
their life-cycle rites and family rituals they are classed as Buddhist, if they use 
brahmans or tantric Hindu priests they are classed as Hindu. 

I have used this criterion myself, but have increasing doubts about its useful¬ 
ness. The farmer class among the Newars, the Jyapus, make up some forty-five 
percent of the total Newar population. They constitute a large percentage of the 
population of the three cities, and the bulk of the population in the villages 
which dot the plain of the Valley. There are no bare in most of these villages, so 
the people call a Vajracarya priest from Patan, Kathmandu or Bhaktapur when 
they need one. Until recent times nearly 100% of the Jyapus used Vajracarya 
priests. These were the priests assigned to them in days gone by, and they con¬ 
tinued to call them for the performance of life-cycle rites or death ceremonies, 
and to preside over the annual festival of the principal deities of their villages or 
area of the city. The principal deity in these villages and in the Jyapu sections of 
the cities, is usually a tantric Hindu deity - Harisiddhi, BhagavatT, Nasa Dya (the 
Dancing Siva) etc. In recent times many of the Jyapu families, especially in 
more remote places like Sankhu and Dhulikhel and in the city of Bhaktapur, 
have begun to call brahman priests (usually non-Newar brahmans) to perform 
their life-cycle rites and the commemoration of the dead. When questioned as to 
the reason for this, they respond that these brahmans offer their services cheaper, 
it is more convenient to call them, or it is more politic to have brahman priests in 
a Hindu kingdom. 28 When they switch priests the only thing that changes in their 
religious culture is the priest - they continue to worship the same deities with 
the same rituals, and understand their life-cycle rites and ceremonies for the 
dead in exactly the same way. 

What we seem to have is a substratum of religious rites and customs that 
were originally purely animistic but which have been influenced by outside 
forces of a higher tradition - tantric Hinduism which has resulted in Hindu 
names for the deities, stories from the Purd$as to explain their background, and 
modes of worship that are tantric and Hindu. Tantric Buddhism contributed the 
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priests, and this probably came about because of the availability of the 
Vajracaryas. In Mai la Nepal there were far more Vajracaryas than brahmans, 
especially in Patan and Kathmandu. Even today in Bhaktapur, the most Hindu of 
the three cities, there are only 26 households of Newar brahmans as opposed to 
209 houses of bare , about half of whom are Vajracaryas. 24 It is clear that in 
Malla Nepal there were barely enough brahmans to serve the needs of the court 
and the aristocracy who were caste Hindus. In fact, the use of brahman priests 
may well have provided a convenient distinction between the rulers and the 
ruled. From the viewpoint of the people (i.e., the Jyapus ), the Vajracaryas were 
accepted and respected above all because they possessed power - power to ward 
off evil, to subdue malevolent deities, to coerce supernatural forces and to bend 
them to the use of the villagers. 30 Even to this day people in the Valley, even 
non-Newars, will say that the most powerful jhankri is the Vajracarya. 31 If then 
one uses the criterion of the family priest to classify people as Hindu or Bud¬ 
dhist, what information does this convey? Very little indeed. What is needed is a 
fresh anthropological analysis of the religious customs of these people from a 
different viewpoint. 

What are the historical antecedents that led to the unique features of Newar 
Buddhism today? At the outset it must be said that one cannot give a definite 
answer to this question at the present state of our knowledge. In what follows I 
will attempt to draw together what few threads we have from the medieval 
period, and try to form some tentative hypotheses. 

Buddhist stories and legends give a hoary antiquity to Buddhism in the 
Valley, tracing human habitation to a visit of Manjusri, who drained the lake 
that once filled the Valley. Legends speak of visits to the Valley by the leg¬ 
endary. Buddhas who preceded the historical Buddha: Kasyapa Buddha, 
Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, DIpankara; and some of the viharas are said to 
have been founded by these early Buddhas. Legend speaks of a visit to the 
Valley by the Emperor Asoka. The four stupas at the cardinal points of the city 
of Patan are attributed to him, many ancient caityas in Kathmandu arc attributed 
to him, and he is said to have married off a daughter to a k$atriya of Nepal. In 
their old age she and her husband founded a vihara , the present Ca Bah!, which 
was named after her. The Sanskrit name of this vihara is often given as Caru- 
mati Vihara. 32 

Given the proximity of the Valley of Nepal to Lumbini and Kapilavastu and 
to the areas of North Bihar where Buddhism spread rapidly even during the time 
of the Buddha, it is quite possible that the Dharma found its way to the Valley 
during the lifetime of the Buddha himself. It is not a priori impossible that the 
Emperor Asoka visited the Valley, but there is no contemporary evidence of 
such a visit either from Nepal or from Buddhist sources in India. Unlike India, 
where the ancient Buddhist sites are abandoned ruins, the ancient sites in Nepal 
are still active shrines. Hence archeological investigation of sites such as the 
four stupas of Patan is impossible without offending the religious sensibilities of 
the people. 
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The first contemporary evidence of the presence of Buddhism in the Valley 
comes from the corpus of Licchavi inscriptions ranging from 464 to about 880 
ad and comprising nearly 200 inscriptions, some of them mere fragments. 33 
Vf$adeva, a king of the Licchavi period who precedes the time of the earliest 
inscriptions, is said by the inscriptions and by the chronicles to have been a Bud¬ 
dhist and to have founded a monastery at the famous Svayambhunath Maha- 
caitya. 34 The inscriptions mention 14 vihdras, and the Gopdlarajavamsavafi , the 
earliest and most reliable of the Nepalese chronicles, mentions six vi haras from 
this period. 35 Though all of the kings, except possibly V^adeva, seem to have 
been clearly Hindu, some of the monasteries were founded by royal patronage or 
royal grants: Srimana Vihara built by Manadeva and Raja Vihara built by 
another king, possibly Amsuvarma. An inscription from the time of Amsuvarma 
mentions religious taxes and the institutions which the collected revenue 
support. Among these institutions (mostly Hindu shrines) arc several vihdras , 36 
Two inscriptions, both dated Samvat 103 (678-9 ad), from the time of Naren- 
dradeva, grant large tracts of land to vihdras for their support. With the grant of 
land and its income went certain other rights. The sangha was entrusted with 
authority to collect the taxes for their own use and to function as civil author¬ 
ities, settling disputes among the people and issuing punishment for crimes com¬ 
mitted by people within their territory. 37 Even at this early date one sees the 
sangha very much involved in secular business. 

From the inscriptions themselves we know nothing about the internal opera¬ 
tion of the vihara , the makeup of the sangha, or the life-style of the bhiksus. We 
know nothing about the sect or sects the bhiksus of a given vihara belonged to, 
except for a fragmentary reference at Sankhu to the mahasahghika-bhiksu- 
sahgha , 38 There are a number of references to the bhik$u- or bhik$unl-sangha 
and one reference to a sakya-bhikju . 39 From a number of references in inscrip¬ 
tions to Avalokitesvara and images of him from the period which have survived, 
we know that Mahayana Buddhism flourished. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang 
noted that there were both heretics (i.e. Hindus) and true believers (Buddhists) in 
Nepal. The temples of the gods and the monasteries existed side by side and 
there were a total of about 2,000 monks who studied both the Mahayana and 
HTnayana. 40 It seems that Vajrayana Buddhism was known, but certainly had not 
attained the dominance it later enjoyed 41 This is really the sum of our know¬ 
ledge of Buddhism during this period. Of the extant vihdras , only one can be 
traced with any degree of certainty to the Licchavi period: Gum Baha at Sankhu, 
the Gum Vihara of the inscriptions. The Svayambhu Mahacaitya of course still 
exists, but the vihara has long disappeared. 42 

The next period of Nepalese history is the so-called Thakuri period which 
extends from about 750 ad (or 879 ad if one counts from the beginning of the 
Nepal <?ra) until the first of the Malla kings in 1200 ad. 43 It is a period of which 
our knowledge is limited. Few inscriptions have survived and what little we 
know of even the political history of the period comes mostly from colophons 
on manuscripts, largely Buddhist, which mention the name of the reigning king 
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and occasionally a few other bits of information. From the large number of Bud¬ 
dhist manuscripts which were copied during this period it is evident that Bud¬ 
dhism flourished. Contemporary records mention eleven of the still extant 
viharas and another thirty-one viharas which arc unknown today. 44 The Bud¬ 
dhist manuscripts include standard Mahayana texts such as the A$tasdhasrikd- 
prajhaparamita and the Karandavyuha , collections of Buddhist stories such as 
the avadana-kathas , plus a large number of tantras and tantric ritual texts, the 
most popular of which was the Pahcarak$a. All of the manuscripts are in San¬ 
skrit; there is not a single Pali text from this period. 

One of the most important sources of information on the Buddhism of this 
period is a collection of 140 palm-leaf land deeds found a few years ago at Uku 
Baha in Patan. The earliest of these is dated Nepal Samvat 103 (982-3 ad) and 
they extend down to the early part of the Malla period. Nearly all of them deal 
with land transactions involving viharas and the residents of viharas. Some 
thirty-seven of these have been published and the entire corpus is currenty being 
editied. 45 Those which have been published give the names of a number of the 
viharas of Patan, most of which are unknown today. The residents of the viharas 
are usually referred to as sakya-bhik$u or simply bhik$u\ a few are identified as 
Vajracarya. What strikes one immediately in these documents is the large 
number of sdkya-bhik^us and bhik$us who arc buying and selling land in their 
own name. There are only a few instances of transactions in the name of a 
sangha or a vihara. This would seem to indicate a high degree of secularization. 
An analysis of the entire corpus of these documents will perhaps shed more light 
on this question. 

Another source of information on this period is the Tibetan records, for it was 
precisely at this time that the Dharma was being revived in Tibet and many 
Tibetans were coming to Nepal and India to study and receive initiations. 
Records such as the Blue Annals attest to the presence in the Valley of a number 
of pandits and tantric adepts under whom the Tibetans studied. Many of these 
were Indian, but some were definitely Nepalese, indicating that there were at 
least some of the residents of the viharas who were scholars and yogic adepts. 
These included such famous Indian scholars and siddhas as VagTsvarakirti, 
Vibhuticandra, Buddhasri, Ratnarak$ita, Santarak$ita, Vasubandhu. Atisa or 
DTparikara Srijriana as he was known in India, spent a year in Nepal in 1041-42 
ad and built a temple or shrine at Tam Vihara (the present Tham Bah! in Kath¬ 
mandu). He noted that the discipline and the manner of conducting the study of 
the doctine at this vihara was excellent. 46 Early in the thirteenth century the 
Tibetan Dharmasvamin spent several years in Nepal staying at the vihara at 
Svayambhu where he studied under Ratnarak$ita and Mahapandita Ravin- 
dradeva. He too mentions Tam Vihara and notes that from the time of Atisa until 
the present the religious rites were properly observed in this monastery. 47 
Among the Nepalese scholars mentioned are Anutapagupta and Vairocana (dis¬ 
ciples of Atisa) [Blue Annals p. 850], Nayasri [p. 1053], Bandepa, also known as 
Paindapatika [p. 402], Buddhasri [Taranatha p. 317], Phammthin-pa and his four 
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brothers [Blue Annals p. 380ff). 48 The last of the famous Indian pandits came in 
the fifteenth century and was a Bengali known as Vanaratna and called by the 
Tibetans ‘The Last Great Pandit.’ He spent several years in Nepal, went to Tibet 
and then later returned to Nepal, where he retired to a monastery which still 
exists, Gopicandra Mahavihara (Pintu BahT). What is strange about all of these 
scholars and siddhas mentioned by the Tibetans is that the Newar Buddhist tra¬ 
dition has retained no memory of any of them. The case of Vanaratna is the most 
striking, as a painting of this man was made the year after his death in 1468. 
This painting was preserved at Pintu BahT until 1862 when a copy was made 
because the original had become faded. Both paintings have identical inscrip¬ 
tions in Newari explaining who the man was, and in the case of the second 
painting, why the new copy was made. Today the earlier painting is in the Los 
Angeles County Museum, the later one is in the Bharat Kala Bhavan in Varanasi 
and no one in Pintu BahT has ever heard of Vanaratna.’ 19 

The Malla period (1200-1769) is characterized by much more abundant 
information. The early period, down to the end of the reign of Yak$a Malla 
(1482 ad) presents a picture that is a continuation of the so-called Thakuri 
period with references in a variety of sources to viharas and the manuscripts 
copied by those who live there. By 1482 we have references to at least forty-four 
of the extant monasteries and another seventy-six which no longer exist. 50 There 
are an increasing number of references to Vajracaryas. The earliest reference to 
a Vajracarya who is definitely a native of the Valley comes from a copper-plate 
inscription dated 218 ns (1097-8 ad), which refers to one Vajracarya Dharma 
Siipha of VajrasTIa Mahavihara, one of the still extant main bahas of the Acarya- 
Gu(hl. 5] After 1100 ad there are abundant references to Vajracaryas and their 
bahas. 

The monks continue to be referred to as bhik$u , sdkya-bhik$u or sdkya-varfisa 
implying descent from the clan of Sakya, a claim still made by some of the 
Sakyas. The term brahmacarya-bhik$u appears for the members of the bahis in 
Patan. A manuscript of 561 ns (1440-41 ad) gives rules for the conduct of the 
bare-chuyegu (vandechuya in the text) in a Patan monastery - Vam Baha, one of 
the extant main bahas. It lists the various donations that are to be made at the 
time of initiations and specifically states that if any member of the sangha has a 
son who is of a lower caste (jatT) than himself (if he is the son of a woman of a 
caste lower than bare), the boy is not to be initiated. 52 This is a clear statement 
of three facts: the members of the sangha are married and have sons, member¬ 
ship in the sangha is limited to sons of members, and pure caste status is a pre¬ 
requisite for initiation. 

As one moves into the late Malla period, after Yak$a Malla one gets fiirther 
unequivocal references to married bhikjus. An inscription of 631 ns (1510-11 
ad) refers to one sakya-bhik$u Sri Jyotiraja Pala, his mother Ullasa Lak$mT and 
his wife Abhaya Lak$ml. 53 An inscription of 635 ns (1514-15 ad) refers to one 
4 brahmacarya-bhik$u Srijakarajaju and his wife ManamayT’. 54 From this time on 
there are a large number of such references, usually in inscriptions which record 
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donations and repairs to the viharas. Such inscriptions often list the names of all 
the members of a donor’s family. Few such inscriptions have survived from the 
earlier periods, so one cannot draw any conclusions about when such married 
monks first appeared, or when the custom became general. Even the term 
bhik$unl is occasionally used for the wife of a Sakya or Vajracarya. 55 

When celibate monks entirely disappeared is a question that simply cannot be 
answered at the present state of our knowledge. I have been given concrete 
examples of celibate Newar monks in the Valley within the past two hundred 
years, but they were clearly exceptions to the rule and individual, isolated occur¬ 
rences. They seem to have been men who had spent some time in Tibet, received 
ordination there as Mahayana bhihfus and continued their practice when they 
returned home. Most of them seem not to have been bare but Uddya , i.e., men 
who by caste were excluded from the rank of monk (bare) in Nepal. Slusser is of 
the opinion that there were celibate monks in the Valley up to the seventeenth 
century. 56 This opinion seems to be based on Wright’s chronicle, (= History of 
Nepal) which states (in speaking of the arrangements for the viharas made by 
the king of Patan in the seventeenth century): “The Yampi Bihar, built by 
Sunaya Misra was nirbanic (i.e., the inhabitants did not marry) .. .” 57 It must be 
noted that this interpretation of nirbanic is Wright’s not the chronicle’s, and it is 
clear from the rest of the account that they were in fact married. 

David Gellner’s recent paper on the viharas of Patan has shed considerable 
light on this whole passage in Wright’s chronicle. Gellner has gone back to the 
original Nepali text; and it is clear that Wright’s translators have omitted several 
key words and mistranslated others. Gellner treats this passage in the context of 
his treatment of Cikan BahT of Patan, which is the one exception to the general 
pattern of decay in the hahls. Cikan BahT has a large sangha of 135 Sakyas. This 
sangha is very active; the bahl buildings have been kept in good repair (and arc 
currently being extensively renovated), and over the last hundred and fifty years 
they have built and consecrated several branches. This seems to have been a 
result of two factors: the relative wealth of these families and the fact that they 
have kept alive something of the original traditions of the bahls. One of the aged 
elders of Cikan BahT gave Gellner the following account: 

“When the bdhd were inhabited by married salcya-bhikjus who worked 
for their living, there were still brahmacarya-bhik$us y unmarried monks 
who did no work, in the bahl. In the bdhd they did tantric rituals, had 
gufhls, (i.e. annual ritual obligations] and so on, but in the bahl all they 
had to do was keep the rule of celibacy (brahmacarva pale ydye). Then 
one day the king decided that the 1200 ropanl of land belonging to the 
Knoti BahT was too much, and he took the land to feed his soldiers. 
‘Since you live by begging,’ he said, ‘go ahead and beg!’ Eventually 
they had to marry and find work, although the 64 kinds of work had 
already been given out to the 64 castes. So they did as the Sakyavamsa 
were doing.” 58 
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What this seems to indicate is that the ha his are relics of an earlier and celi¬ 
bate tradition. For a long time after the distinctive feature of these communities, 
their celibacy, had been abandoned they continued many of their traditions. 
Finally, in the face of the overwhelming popularity of the baha traditions, the 
ritual and social high status of the Vajracaryas, and the official sanction of this 
tantric Buddhism (with its round of ritual which fit so well into the structure of 
‘Hindu society') by the ruling elite, the bahls were relegated to a place outside 
the mainstream of the Buddhist tradition of the Valley. Perhaps it is in this sense 
that the term bahir (outside) has the greatest import. 

This line of reasoning is confirmed by the relevant passage in Wright’s chron¬ 
icle. Siddhi Narasimha, the king of Patan, had called together the ciders of the 
‘Fifteen Baha’, and made arrangements for their government. He then called the 
elders of the twenty-five bahls of Patan. The chronicle calls these viharas ‘ nir- 
vdnik vanaprastha ’. Wright explains this term as meaning “the inhabitants did not 
marry”, though it is abundantly clear from the chronicle that they were in fact 
married. The term seems meaningless because Wright’s translators have omitted 
the contrasting term which the chronicle writers used for the bahas : 1 sarpsarik 
tantrik vihara' (‘this-worldly tantric vihara'). The chronicle clearly contrasts 
nirvanik vanaprastha viharas (bahls) and samsarik tantrik viharas (bahas). When 
the king tried to make reforms in the bahls similar to the reforms he made in the 
bahas , the members of I BahT complained that since they followed the other¬ 
worldly forest-dwelling dharma they could not take the tantric initiation of those 
who are members of a worldly tantric vihara. The chronicle then describes the 
arrangements made for the bahls in general and especially for I BahT concluding: 

“In this way the rules were established both for the worldly tantric 
(samsarik tantrik) monasteries and for the other-worldly forest¬ 
dwelling (nirvanik vanaprastha) monasteries.” 50 

One sees here an intermediate stage. Celibacy had disappeared, but the bahls 
were still repositories of a different tradition which their members wanted to 
preserve. However, their efforts were doomed as they were caught in an anom¬ 
alous situation. They were custodians of the tradition of the celibate monks, but 
they were not celibate. The king was anxious to make all of his subjects conform 
to the traditional customs of Hindu society. One of these customs was the 
performance of the fire sacrifice (homa) after the death of a member of a family 
in order to purify the household and its members. Since they were married men 
with families, they must also adopt this custom, and for this they must have a 
priest who is empowered to perform such a sacrifice. He may be Buddhist, but 
he must be a Vajracarya, as the priests from bahls were not recognized (by their 
own people or the majority community) as Vajracaryas and hence did not 
perform the fire sacrifice. So Vajracaryas from Dhurp Baha were assigned to be 
the priests of I BahT. The hahl priests continued to function for rituals pertaining 
to the monastery itself, but Vajracaryas from the bahas became the family 
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priests of the families attached to the bahls. This arrangement further blurred the 
lines of distinction between bahls and bah as and today few people know where 
the line is and what it signifies. 

Gellner concludes his analysis of the situation of the bahls with the following 
statement: 

“The decline of the bahl was evidently already under way when Siddhi 
Narasimha made his reforms, since the chronicle tells us that certain 
bahl were empty, their inhabitants having moved on after taking up the 
householder dharma. The members of the bahl made a virtue of their 
being the descendants of the last truly celibate monks, but this was not 
enough to stop a steady decline in population. Wherever possible 
members must have transferred to bdhd\ but precisely because such 
practice is in theory not allowed it is impossible to trace it or prove it. 

The lower prestige of the bahl is due to the fact that the Buddhism of 
the Newars is Tantric: celibate monastic Buddhism, of which the bahl 
are the most prominent representatives, is given a place, but only the 
lowest one. The bahl themselves have been less and less able, and less 
and less interested, to combat this assessment.” 60 

These considerations lead to three conclusions: (1) It is the bahls not the 
bdhas which are the repositories of a celibate monastic tradition. (2) In the days 
when celibate communities existed, if celibate monks decided to become house¬ 
holder monks, they left their celibate monastery (even if it meant leaving the 
place empty) and joined or founded a bdhd. They did not turn a de jure celibate 
institution into a householder monastery. (3) Celibacy as such had ceased to be 
observed in the bahls by the seventeenth century. (Recall the inscription of 
1514-15 noted above which speaks of a married brahmacarya-bhikju.) 

Even in the days when celibacy was observed in these monasteries, it had its 
unique features. Wright’s chronicle recounts the foundation of I Bahl (Yampi 
Vihara) in an earlier era by one Sunaya Sri Misra, a brahman from the plains 
who had become a Buddhist monk. He spent a long time in Tibet studying the 
dharma, and finally settled in Patan where he built a monastery for himself 
(Yampi Vihara). Later two of his disciples, Govardhana Misra and Kasyapa 
Misra came from the plains and each built separate viharas. Later yet his mother 
and his sons came and found him in Nepal. He built for them a house near his 
vihara. Then “when a grandson was bom, he made his son become a bhik$u 
also. His wife placed an image of Kuliseswari to the south of the bihar. He made 
it a rule for his descendants, that, on the birth of a son, they were to leave their 
homes and live a life of celibacy .” 61 Even in this early tradition where celibacy is 
enjoined, one finds that the monastery is not open to all but is a family affair for 
the descendants of Sunaya Sri Misra, and that a man first married and later 
retired from a worldly life to the monastery. Presumably a similar custom was 
adopted for the other two monasteries he founded for his disciples. 
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Are the bahis then older institutions than the bahas as some commentators 
have speculated? This is doubtful. My survey of the bahas and bahis shows that 
we have only two confirmed dates for extant bahis before 1200 ad (ie., the 
beginning of the Malla period). These are for Guita Bah! in Patan and Tham 
Bah! in Kathmandu. On the other hand we do have several confirmed dates from 
the so-called Thakur! period for bahas of the Acatya-Guthl in Kathmandu and 
the ‘Fifteen Bahas 1 of Patan. We also know that several of the principal bahis 
were founded in the time of Jayasthiti and Yak$a Malla: Uba Bah! and Iba Bah! 
in Patan, Nhaykan and Syangu Bah! of Kathmandu. Another curious fact is that 
except for two manuscripts copied in Dugan Bah! ($a<jak$ari Mahavihara) in 
Kathmandu, we have no manuscripts copied in bahis. Buddhist manuscripts 
were copied by people in bahas , usually Vajracaryas. However, I would hesitate 
to draw any conclusions from this data about the relative age of the bahl. We 
know so little about the so-called Thakur! period that an argument from silence 
is very weak indeed; and we have no way of knowing if what data we have is in 
any sense a representative sample of data from that period. It may well turn out 
to consist of chance finds from certain groups that are in no way representative 
of the society as a whole. What does seem clear is that from the viewpoint of the 
dominant tantric Buddhists of the Kathmandu Valley, the bahis represented an 
archaic form of Buddhism. No definite conclusions can be stated, but my own 
hypothesis is that the two institutions perhaps existed side by side from the earli¬ 
est days. Gradually, and as a result of the ascendency of the Vajracaryas and 
their form of tantric Buddhism, the celibate communities diminished, finally 
succumbing to the dominant tradition and becoming married ‘celibate monks’ 
( brahmacarya-bhik$u ), still trying to maintain something of their original tradi¬ 
tions. If more accurate information on the Licchavi and so-called Thakur! period 
is ever made available, we may well find that the celibate communities were 
always in the minority. 

It has often been said that the bahas and bahis are all former monasteries. 
This statement is erroneous on two counts. First, in the accepted tradition of the 
Valley they are still monasteries, that is, abodes or shrines of an initiated sangha 
of householder bhik$us and tantric priests, the Vajracaryas. If the statement 
means to say that the bahas and bahis were formerly the residences of celibate 
monks, it is also inaccurate. Most of the bahis may well have housed celibate 
monks at one time. The branch bahas , which make up the bulk of the number, 
were clearly founded for a lineage of a householder bdha. Though it cannot be 
proven yet with any degree of certainty, it is entirely possible that the main 
bahas have always been what they are today: viharas for a married sangha. We 
have no evidence that they were ever anything different, and how else explain 
the consistent tradition of a common descent for all members of the sangha and 
a common lineage deity? They may well have been founded by individuals who 
had once been celibate monks, but the individual then left his former monastery 
and founded a family vihara (or a samsarik tantrik vihara) which has been 
passed on by heredity from one generation of his descendants to the next. 
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The key seems to lie in the two words samsdrik: having families and being 
busy with things of this world, and tantric: there are no Vajracaryas in bahls. 
The fact that in later days the members of the bahls were indeed married is irrel¬ 
evant; they were the guardians of a celibate tradition, a different tradition. 62 The 
absence of Vajracaryas docs not mean that the bahls were non-tantric. Every 
bahl has its tantric shrine (agam) and the rituals they perform are basically 
tantric. The point is that they were independent from the bdhds whose members 
were by definition householders and from Vajracaryas who were priests to such 
families, and whose bdhds had a much more elaborate and structured ritual 
adapted to a householder tradition. 

From the viewpoint of the bdhds this has a different meaning. Several years 
ago one informant gave me the following explanation of bahls: 

“In the days when all of these communities were open to any qualified 
candidate the bahls were a lower class of vihara , where the bhik$u 
would receive his first training. After completing his training he would 
become an upasampradaya-bhikju and join a bdhd, where he would 
study further and receive further training, which would eventually 
entitle him to become a Vajracarya” 

This is the view of a Sakya attached to one of the principal bdhds and expresses 
quite accurately the view of the dominant baha community who consider the 
tantric traditions of the Vajracaryas to be a higher form of Buddhism. It may 
also reflect the reality. The bahls may well have housed the last communities of 
celibate monks (true brahmacarya-bhik$us) who had the leisure to pursue a 
study of the dharma. Their viharas may well have been schools of the dharma 
where Buddhists from the bdhds could go to learn the basics of the dharma. 

This line of reasoning, however, overlooks another explanation for the devel¬ 
opment of Newar Buddhism which is found in the later chronicles and is known 
to many people today. According to this tradition, Sankaracarya came to Nepal, 
defeated the Buddhists, destroyed their manuscripts, killed many of the monks 
and forced the remaining monks to marry. 63 This is the source of a general 
theory upheld by some foreign and many Nepali writers that an abrupt change 
took place when nearly all the monks and nuns suddenly married and abandoned 
the traditional celibate life style of the bhikju. 

There is no contemporary evidence for a visit by Sankaracarya to Nepal from 
either Indian or Nepalese sources. He would have come to Nepal at the height of 
Licchavi power, but there is no evidence from the Licchavi inscriptions of such 
a visit and no evidence of a religious upheaval resulting in the virtual destruction 
of the Buddhist tradition. Furthermore, there is no evidence of either a visit by 
Sankaracarya, or a concerted effort to destroy Buddhism in the earliest and most 
reliable chronicle, the Gopalarajavarfisavafi. To expect such an event at this 
time does not fit what evidence we have of the history of Buddhism in Nepal. 
From the evidence, it is clear that the greatest flowering of Buddhism in the 
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Valley of Nepal occurred long after Sankaracarya in the Thakuri period. If one 
has to explain the later changes by a single event or a period of persecution of 
the Buddhists, one would have to look for this in the Malla period or shortly 
before its inception. 

It is entirely possible that the story arose from the coming of a later 
Sankaracarya who is known from a single inscription dated 262 NS (1142 ad). 
According to the evidence of the inscription, this man twice visited Nepal and in 
his second visit in particular gathered quite a following. In his religious practice 
and doctrine he was the antithesis of the great Sankaracarya - a follower of 
Dvaitavada, an expert in yoga and a tantric master who covered himself with the 
ashes of a Saiva sddhu and rode a bull. Even this inscription though gives no 
evidence of a violent attack on the Buddhists. It does indicate a growing influ¬ 
ence of tantric Saivism at the highest levels. He is reputed to have given diksd to 
the sons of the king, Sivadeva, to have repaired the Pasupatinath temple and to 
have introduced tantric rituals in the worship of the lingam there. 64 

What evidence we have from the Thakuri period and the early Malla period 
supports the theory of a gradual change, eventually resulting in the disappear¬ 
ance of celibate monks. It is interesting that this myth of Sankaracarya is found 
only in the later chronicles written in the last century after the Gorkhali con¬ 
quest. In speaking with Vajracaryas and Sakyas I have found a different strain in 
the oral tradition. I have been continually told that the state of Buddhism is due 
to the pressure exerted on the community by Hindu kings, who forced them to 
conform to the social model of standard Hinduism. The king always mentioned 
in this connection is Jayasthiti Malla. This must be linked with the general tradi¬ 
tion that Jayasthiti Malla imposed a reorganized caste structure on Newar 
society. This contention is also found in the chronicles, but again only in the 
later chronicles. There is no mention of it in the Gopdlarajavamsavan , the last 
part of which was composed during the reign of Jayasthiti Malla and is almost a 
day by day chronicle of events of his reign. That Jayasthiti Malla was a staunch 
Hindu is clear, and if he had reorganized society along Hindu lines one would 
expect this to be heralded in the chronicle. The only evidence we have of a king 
directly interfering in the running of the viharas is the story in Wright’s chron¬ 
icle (still current in the oral tradition) of Siddhi Narasimha reorganizing the 
monasteries of Patan. His reorganization of the viharas seems to be an attempt 
to induce some order into a chaotic situation and ensure that the traditions are 
preserved. Objections were only raised by members of the bahls , who com¬ 
plained that he was forcing on them a custom at variance with their traditions. 
Yet it is clear that he does this only because they arc not what they claim to be: 
celibate monks. If they had been celibate monks without families there would 
have been no need to impose family priests on them. I would see the myth ol 
Sankaracarya as a reflexive attempt by the better educated and more reflective 
members of the Buddhist community to explain the discrepancy they perceive 
between the Buddhism of the Mahayana sutras or the tantric texts and the way it 
is lived by the community at large. 
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In light of this one must ask the question: is Newar Buddhism corrupt? A 
resounding ‘yes’ has been given by almost every western writer on Newar Bud¬ 
dhism. 65 Yet what does it mean to say that Newar Buddhism is corrupt? It can be 
taken in two senses. It could mean that the type of Buddhism practised in Nepal 
is itself corrupt, or it could mean that the present situation is a deterioration from 
an earlier period when a pure, pristine type of Buddhism was practised. 

One has the impression that many writers find Newar Buddhism corrupt 
because it is tantric. This is a biased judgement, and ultimately any evaluation of 
Newar Buddhism must be made against the yardstick of their Mahayana-Tantra 
tradition. A common complaint is that it is mixed-up with Hinduism. Again, this 
often seems to be a judgement of tantric Buddhism with its multiplicity of 
Buddhas. Bodhisattvas, protective deities and demons, plus the tantric ritual. 
The iconography of many such deities has been ‘borrowed 1 from the Hindus, or 
better from the general treasury of Indian tradition. Thus, many forms of Aval- 
okitesvara (e.g., NTlakantha-Lokesvara) show heavy Saivitc borrowings and the 
very name Lokesvara is ambiguous to the outsider. But Avalokitesvara is not 
Siva and no Buddhist would conflate the two. The rituals performed by the 
Vajracaryas and the rituals performed by the Hindu tantric priests may seem 
identical to the casual observer, but the meaning and purpose of the rituals is 
totally different. 

The most common complaint concerns caste - the bhik>us have become a 
caste and the sangha is a closed society. This is indeed contrary to the Buddhist 
tradition that the sangha is open to men and women of any caste. Yet the com¬ 
plaint is often made against the background of a very questionable thesis, 
namely that Buddhism was a revolt against caste and that caste was unknown 
among the Buddhists. Buddhism was a revolt against caste to the extent that it 
denied that ‘salvation 1 was open only to the brahman or the high caste and that it 
admitted all comers into the sangha. 66 However, throughout its history in India, 
Buddhism existed in a caste society. The monk could withdraw from that society 
to his vihara , but the lay Buddhist remained very much a part of Hindu society 
and lived according to its traditions, making use of the brahmans to perform the 
usual rituals and initiate his sons into their caste. By becoming a Buddhist a 
man chose a different way of salvation, he did not opt out of (Hindu) society. 
What a study of Newar Buddhist society then presents us with is not so much a 
corrupt form of Buddhism, as some inkling of the way Buddhism functioned in 
India as a part of the Indian (Hindu) scene. It is indeed, as one writer has called 
it, ‘the survival of Indian Buddhism 1 . With the disappearance of Buddhism in 
India, Nepal was cut off from a source of renewal, and because of the very 
closed and confined nature of the society of the Valley its position within a 
Hindu society was pushed to its logical conclusion - the monks became a caste. 
Yet this development which is so decried is probably the most important factor 
in the survival of Buddhism in the Valley. It survived because the monks 
became a caste, thereby insuring that their sons would of necessity be ordained 
bhikjus in order to maintain their place in society. This created a permanent 
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Buddhist community and prevented its complete absorption by Hinduism, as 
happened in India. What is surprising is that so much of the tradition has sur¬ 
vived to the present day. 

The question of the deterioration of the Buddhist tradition of the Valley is 
somewhat vexed. It has generally been presumed that the Valley, and especially 
Patan, had a glorious Buddhist past characterized by large communities of celi¬ 
bate monks and a great number of scholars and pandits. Speaking of Patan, 
Snellgrove has written: “Patan must have been a kind of vast university-city, dif¬ 
fering little in its mode of life from similar towns in medieval Europe. In fact its 
buildings, its traditions, its way of life, must have been modelled on the great 
monastic universities of central India.” 67 Again: “This city was once a place of 
sanctity and learning, where monks and pandits were glad to come and visit. 
Some came from India to teach. Others from Tibet to learn.” 68 

From Nepalese sources we have little to support such a thesis. We know that 
in the medieval period there were a great number of monasteries and a great 
number of bhik$us and sdk)>a-bhik$us , especially in Patan and Kathmandu. We 
know that a lot of manuscripts were copied in this period. Manuscript copying is 
not scholarship, and the evidence from the colophons is that the manuscripts 
were copied, often on commission, to gain merit either for the copier or for the 
one who commissioned them. Internal evidence suggests that the manuscripts, 
like the manuscripts of early medieval Europe, were copied by monks who did 
not understand the language. Manuscript copying was a profession which did 
not presuppose a knowledge of Sanskrit or of Mahayana philosophy. Many of 
the manuscripts were tantric ritual texts and we see a growing influence of 
tantric ritual and the dominance of the whole Buddhist scene by the Vajracaryas. 
Viharas continued to be built and repaired, often by the Hindu elite, caityas 
were erected, and Buddhist art flourished, especially the making of metal caste 
images and woodwork. The cache of palm leaf land deeds from this period sug¬ 
gests that the bhik$us were very busy with buying and selling land and the man¬ 
agement of such property. They also contain several references to Sakyas as 
suvarnakara : goldsmiths. By 1440 it is clear that bhik$us of the bdhds of Patan 
are married men and the sangha a family and caste affair. 

From Tibetan sources we know of a number of learned scholars and famous 
siddhas who flourished in the Valley from the eleventh to the fifteenth century. 
Some of these were Indian, some Nepalese, but none of them are remembered 
today by the Nepalese. In Kathmandu the memory of four great siddhas has 
remained alive: Manjuvajra, LTlavajra, Suratavajra, and Vakvajra. To these must 
be added Santikaracarya who is revered as the first Vajracarya. All of these men 
were tantric siddhas , and even they are mere shadows. No one knows when they 
lived or what they did beyond some legendary accounts of their use of tantric 
power. The scholars have been totally forgotten, as though they were irrelevant 
to the whole tradition. Perhaps the medieval picture is much closer to what we 
find in the late Malla period. Scholars there were, but they were the exception to 
the rule; and what scholarship there was, withered once it was cut off from a 
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source of renewal in India. Buddhism in the Valley has always been a popular 
religion catering to the needs of a largely uneducated and agricultural society 
which has always been a caste Hindu society, though perhaps less rigidly so 
before Jayasthiti Malla. 

Despite this, every Newar would admit that today a deterioration has set in. 
The story cited above of the painting of Vanaratna is a case in point. 125 years 
ago he was remembered, and it was so important to the people of Pintu BahT to 
preserve his memory that they made a new copy of the faded painting. Within 
the past thirty years the paintings were both sold and Vanaratna has been forgot¬ 
ten. People will point to the deteriorating state of the viharas , especially in Kath¬ 
mandu where soaring cement boxes replace sections of the bdhd complex, so 
that all that is left of the original architecture is the shrine of the kwdpa-dya. 
Except at a few places, like Jana Baha in Kathmandu and some of the main 
bahds in Patan, rituals, are performed perfunctorily with few people in atten¬ 
dance. Fewer people attend many of the festivals each year, and there is more 
and more of a carnival atmosphere. Many people call the Vajracarya for only the 
most essential rituals, and even at these one often finds that the family leaves the 
priest to perform the rituals alone. They are present at the beginning or only 
when their presence is required. Vajracaryas are poorly paid for their services. 
People are paying them the same stipends they were years ago before inflation, 
and it is impossible for a man to make a decent living functioning only as a 
priest. One has the impression that they are providing a service that the people 
still feel obliged to make use of but one which they find increasingly irksome or 
irrelevant. Many young Sakyas and Vajracaryas know of their bdhd only as the 
place where they received their caste initiation. One Sakya of Patan, about thirty 
years old, says he has visited his bdhd only once: at the time of his initiation. He 
does not remember the name of the bdhd and can give only the most general 
indications of its location. There are few Vajracaryas today who know any San¬ 
skrit and who can explain the Dharma or even explain the rituals they perform. 
When questioned by their clients they respond that it is all secret and they 
cannot explain it to any but the initiated. 

These changes are a part of the general socio-economic and political changes 
which began with the Gorkhali conquest, but have intensified since 1951 when 
Nepal was opened up to the outside world. The most important factor in these 
changes, which affect all sectors of Newar society and not just the viharas or the 
Buddhists, is the undercutting of the economic basis of Newar cultural institu¬ 
tions. All Newar cultural institutions arc regulated by gufhls and financed by 
revenue from gufhl lands. Several factors have cut into this revenue. The most 
obvious is the ever increasing population of the viharas. The members of the 
families who farm the land of the viharas are also increasing. Land is not 
increasing. A given piece of land must now support more farmers and feed more 
people at gufhl feasts. Even if all the endowments had remained intact, the 
whole system would be under strain. But they have not. Some lands were confis¬ 
cated by the Gorkhalis when they conquered the Valley, and more agricultural 
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land was taken by the Ranas to build their palaces from the latter part of the last 
century up to 1950. 

The most important factor, though, has been the Land Reform, effectively 
implemented in the Valley. Land reform gave and guaranteed rights to the 
tenants who farmed the land, and it limited the amount of rent they have to pay 
to their landlords, whether individuals or corporate bodies such as a gufhl. Sec¬ 
ondly, land reform seems to have given the coup de grace to the bond of trust 
which existed between the bdha communities and the cultivators of their land, 
the Jyapus. The members of the vihara-safighas were the religious leaders of the 
Jyapu community - the Vajracaryas served as their priests and the Sakyas lived 
in and tended the religious centres which formed an important part of their 
religious-cultural milieu. They were also the only educated members of the 
community. To the Jyapus they were all guruju. Whereas most landlords of the 
Valley are present on the day of the harvesting of the rice, either personally or 
through their agents, and make sure that every grain of rice is measured and that 
they get their share, this was not the custom of the vihdra-sanghas. The Jyapus 
harvested the rice and, without fail, they brought the customary share, or a 
payment in cash to the vihara. The members of the sangha seldom, if ever, 
visited the site of their lands: they knew they were safe in the care of the Jyapus 
and that they would get their due share. This arrangement was under strain 
because of the increasing press on the land. Land reform bestowed on the 
farming community an increased sense of security and independence. In many 
cases they simply stopped bringing the share to the vihara , and the members of 
the vihara , suffered in silence. Furthermore, many of the Jyapus have taken 
further advantage of land reform and the confused state of ancient records to lay 
claim to the land as owners and not simply as tenants. They simply got their 
names registered in the field book of the cadastral survey. It takes documentary 
proof and a court case to dispossess the man whose name is listed on that field 
survey. Again, members of the vihdra-sanghas have deplored this, but done 
nothing. Much of this shows also a loss of a feeling of solidarity among the 
bare. In fact, it is not only the Jyapus who have taken advantage of the changed 
circumstances. I have been given many concrete examples of members of the 
sangha getting gufhl land registered in their own names and then selling it off. In 
a very few cases the sangha has taken the initiative, sold off their gufhl land and 
put the money obtained into a trust or simply a long-term deposit in the bank. In 
this way their endowment has changed from fields to a deposit in the bank. The 
annual income continues to fund the feasts and other activities of the gufhl. 
However, this fixed annual income buys less and less each year, unlike the old 
income which was a fixed quantity of produce or a fixed percentage of the 
harvest. 

Along with this undercutting of the economic basis is a growing change in 
the life style of the bare , especially in Kathmandu. Many of the bare are in busi¬ 
nesses which have prospered, or in government service. When a family has the 
means they usually sell off their cramped quarters in the vihara and build a 
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house on the outskirts of the city. Others find that there is simply not room 
enough in the vihara for their growing family, and either buy or rent quarters 
wherever available in the city. This migration is breaking up the old communit¬ 
ies. Whereas in former times all members of the sangha lived in the vihara and 
thus shared in the daily round of ritual, the monthly and yearly observances and 
the local festivals, they now return to their vihara only for the annual festival or 
the worship of the lineage deity. In some cases they return only for the all- 
important initiation of their sons. The round of ritual and the stories told during 
the rituals served as the catechcsis of the young - the vehicle by which the tradi¬ 
tions of the community, its values and obligations were passed on to the young. 
This has been lost. Even for the young who still live in the vihara there are more 
alluring attractions than watching rituals - Hindi films, videos, or a stroll with 
their friends down New Road. This pattern is most obvious in Kathmandu, but 
in ten years’ time the situation in Patan will be identical. 

It is also the Sakyas and Vajracaryas, and more so the wealthy trading class 
among the Buddhists of Kathmandu, who have taken the greatest advantage of 
the availability of modern education. This has had two effects. Vajracaryas who 
have the education go into the professions or into government service, with the 
result that the young Vajracaryas who are left to carry on the tradition are the 
least educated members of the community. The better educated Buddhists who 
want to preserve their Buddhist traditions then have no one within their own tra¬ 
dition to turn to for an exposition of Buddhism commensurate with their own 
education. 

Many sincere Buddhists within the community are acutely aware of the crisis 
this has provoked. Groups have been formed and efforts are being made to 
spread the Dharma through books, seminars, singing groups, etc., but one 
wonders if a renewal of traditional Mahayana Buddhism is possible without an 
educated and celibate sangha. A true revival, however, is taking place, but it is a 
Theravada revival: another matter. 


Notes 

1 Not all scholars agree in identifying the Licchavis of Nepal with those of Vaisall 
known from Indian History and the Buddhist records. The name is unusual, and all 
we really have is a common name. What is clear is that the Licchavis of Nepal came 
from the plains as they were very clearly caste Hindus with a highly developed San¬ 
skrit culture. 

2 D. L. Snellgrove, “Appendix' 1 in Etienne Lamotte, Towards the Meeting with Bud¬ 
dhism,Rome 1970, 129 30. 

3 The etymology of this word is clear from the Malla period inscriptions where the San¬ 
skrit term and the derivatives vahara/bdhdra/bahdl are interchanged, often within the 
same inscription. See Locke, Buddhist Monasteries of Nepal , Kathmandu: forthcom¬ 
ing, 479, n. I. 

4 This custom of protective deities goes back to ancient times. 1-Tsing, who travelled 
through India in the latter part of the seventh century, reports that it was common to 
find an image of Mahakala near the door or in the kitchen of the great Indian vihdras. 
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He identifies him as belonging to the beings of the Great God (Mahesvara = Siva) and 
placed there to protect the vihdra. I-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Delhi 
1966,38. 

5 All of these wood carvings have been photographed and described in Kerel Rujik van 

Kooij, “The Iconography of the Buddhist Wood Carvings in a Newar Monastery in 
Kathmandu (Chusya-Baha)”, 1,39 82. 

6 The earlier Newari form is found in a number of documents. For the Sanskrit term see 
Sankarman Rajvamsi, “Sthitimallako p§lSko Vi. Sam. 1545ko Mancandra Sakyako 
Tamraptra ra Tyasko Aitihasik Vyakhya”, Pur$imd 4, 54-55. 

Some have interpreted kwapa as a shortened form of kwdtha. (See for example 
Siegfried Lienhard, “Nepal: the Survival of Indian Buddhism in a Himalayan 
Kingdom”, in Heinz Bechert and Richard Gomhrich, The World of Buddhism , 
London 1984, 112). Kwdtha is a Newari term for a fort and it is true that some of the 
vihdras were referred to as forts, especially hahis on the edge of the city and two 
hdhas now called Kwa Baha. However, most of the vihdras were not forts and were 
not referred to as forts. I have heard this etymology only from people at Kwa (= 
Kwatha) Baha in Patan Informants at other vihdras have consistently denied this ety¬ 
mology; and, more important, the term kwathapala ( deva ) does not occur in any doc¬ 
ument. 

7 See Hemraj Sakya, Buddha Murti Chagu Adhyayana , Kathmandu, 1097 ns (Nepal 
Samvat), 90. 

8 This figure appears on a number of early monuments such as the seventh century 
caitya at Dhwaka Baha in Kathmandu, where Pal tentatively identifies it as Maitreya. 
The caitya has four figures: Sakyamuni Buddha, two Bodhisattvas and this figure. 
Though Maitreya is usually portrayed as a Bodhisattva, he is also portrayed as a 
Buddha, and there seems to be no reason to have two images of Sakyamuni on the 
same monument. Furthermore, on some similar monuments the fourth figure is 
another form of Maitreya which is unmistakable. Pratapaditya Pal, The Arts of Nepal , 
Part I, Leiden 1974, 28. 

9 For a complete description of this maqdala, see Nispagayogavali , 60-68, and for the 
Sanskrit text 54-65. 

10 See Sddhanamald , No. 61. This tantric deity assumed a very prominent place in the 
devotion of the Newar Buddhists in the Late Malla period. No one has been able to 
explain the sudden popularity of this deity, which is not found in earlier iconography. 

11 Sddhanamald , No. 62, 63. This deity belongs to the lineage of Amitabha, while Dhar- 
madhatuvaglsvara belongs to the lineage of Vajrasattva, but informants have consis¬ 
tently equated the two to me. 

12 See Marie Thcrese de Mailman, Introduction d L'Iconographie du Tantrisme Boud- 
dhique , Paris 1975, 206; and B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography , 
Calcutta 1968, 206. There is also a NamasangTti Manjusri which is found in the Sdd- 
hanamald , No. 82, but this is quite a different deity - a form of Manjusri with three 
faces and four arms. The Nepalese NamasangTti is identified as a form of the Buddha 
himself. 

13 This is the well-known Ha (or Hakha) Baha of Patan. 

14 Bare , and more especially its Nepali corruption bdnda , is considered to be a deroga¬ 
tory term and hence is seldom used today by the bare themselves. I continue to use it 
here because there is no other inclusive term which applies to both Sakyas and 
VajradSryas; and in speaking of the vihdra-sangha it is important to emphasize that 
they form one group with equal rights and duties. 

15 See Sukamar Dutt, Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India , London 1962, 136 and 
passim for descriptions of the piijd performed in Indian monasteries; also 1-Tsing, op. 
cit ., 147-50. 
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16 See John Locke. Karunamaya , Kathmandu 1980, 175-181, for a description of the 

more complete rituals still performed at Jana Baha in Kathmandu. Hemraj Sakya 

gives the following schedule of rituals formerly followed at Bhinchu Baha in Patan: 

1 Early in the morning, about 4:30, the dya-pdld should nse and open the outer 
door of the shrine of the kwapa-dya. 

2 The dya-pdld goes for a ritual bathing {panca-snana ). 

3 lie sweeps the floor of the shrine. 

4 He washes all of the piija vessels. 

5 He prepares the materials for the paheopaedra-pujd (flowers, incense, a light, 
scent and food). While he is doing this a group of devotees gather to recite the 
Ndmasanglti and other Mahayana sutras. 

6 In order to arouse the mind of enlightenment in himself the dya-pdld recites a 
hymn (gatha) known as the Akdsa-dhdtu. 

7 He recites verses from the Mahayana sutras. 

8 As the group in front of the shrine recite the Ndmasanglti , begging bowls are 
offered to the Buddha. 

9 The dya-pala opens the inner door of the shrine and laying aside his street 
clothes, he dons the saffron robe of a monk. 

10 He takes the large metal plate used for the offerings to the Buddha and meditates 
on its meaning as he recites an appropriate verse. 

11 He performs a ndga-pujd to the water vessel used for the rituals. 

12 Before going into the inner sanctum of the shrine, he places the ceremonial metal 
mirror on the ground in front of the shrine and draws the letter ‘Om\ 

13 Ringing a bell and offering grains of rice three times he performs the ritual 
known as the purification of the body ( kaya-sodhana ). 

14 Pouring a stream of water over the metal mirror he recites a hymn (gatha) called 
Yan-mangalam-sakalasatt\a-hrdi-sthitasya. (This is the daily, ritual bathing of 
the image of Buddha.) 

15 Taking the mirror in his hand, he recites the gatha Prativimva-samadharma as he 
goes round the deity three times. 

16 He sprinkles the worshippers who have gathered with the bathing water as he 
recites the gatha Abhi$eka-mahdvajra. 

17 Pouring out the remaining water he traces a mandala known as the dhara- 
mandala. 

18 Just before dawn he touches this dhara-mandala which he had traced earlier and 
draws on it a crossed vajra. 

19 On this spot he places the ‘shoes’ of the kwdpd-dya. 

20 He takes the wooden gong outside and striking it 108 times he recites the 
Aparamita-dhdranl. 

21 He offers a libation to the seven Tathagatas (Vipasin, Sikhin, Visvabhu, Krakuc- 
chanda, Kanakamuni, Kasyapa, Sakyamuni). 

22 He offers the pancopacdra-puja with a meditation. (This is the main part of the 
morning worship, the nitya-piija.) 

23 While this is going on, the group that gathered to recite the Ndmasanglti recites a 
number of gdthds , a hymn to Vairocana and another hymn. 

24 Recitation of the Saptavidhanuttara-piijastotra. 

25 Recitation of the two dhdranls , one in honour of Sakyamuni and the other in 
honour of Aparamita. 

26 Recitation of the Dasapdramitd-stotra and the Buddhatrailokyandtha-stotra. 

27 Recitation of the Bodhiparindmana-gatha and the Anuttarabodhi-jhanapada. 
(This concludes the early morning rituals.) 

28 In the middle of the morning, between eight and nine am the dya-pdld places a 
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sort of throne or seat on the mandala just outside the main entrance to the shrine 
and having placed a caitya on this he offers a libation to it. 

29 Next he takes the key to the main door of the shrine and ringing a bell he makes a 
circuit of all the shrines and caityas in the complex. 

30 When he comes back he sounds the wooden gong 108 times as before. 

31 Again he offers the pancopacdra-piijd. 

32 Waving the yak-tail fan he recites the Dasaparamitd-stotra. 

33 Singing the praises of the Buddha, he closes the door of the shrine. (After this he 
goes to take his rice meal.) 

34 Between two and three in the afternoon he again opens the shrine and sounds the 
wooden gong 108 times. 

35 He recites the Dasaparamitd-stotra waving the yak-tail fan. 

36 In the evening between five and six he again sounds the wooden gong 108 times 
and makes a circuit of the shrines in the compound as before. 

37 Again he offers the pahcopacara-puja to the Buddha. 

38 About seven in the evening a group of devotees again gather to recite various 
hymns. 

39 At the conclusion of the hymns they recite the Dasapdramitd and the Buddha- 
trailokyandtha-stotras after which the dya-pdla recites the Dlpdddna-stotra , 
lights a lamp and offers dratl to the Buddha. Then the devotees offer draft , after 
which they are given a saffron (Ikd and flowers. This concludes the dratl cere¬ 
mony and the daily schedule of rituals. 

17 John Locke, “Newar Buddhist Initiation Rites”, Contributions to Nepalese Studies , 
Vol. II, 2.9. 

18 Ibid., 9. 

19 Ibid., 10. 

20 Ibid., 13. 

21 This description is based on a hare-chuyegu ceremony I witnessed in Jana B§ha in 
1974; some details of the ceremony are slightly different in Patan, but it is essentially 
the same ritual. 

22 Michael Allen, “Buddhism Without Monks: The Vajrayana Religion of the Newars of 
Kathmandu Valley”, SA 3, 1 — 10. 

23 See Locke, Karundmaya , 47 50. For an account of the long dispute which effectively 
broke the power of the Acarya-Gu(h7 sec Colin Rosser, “Social Mobility in the Newar 
Caste System”, in C. von Fiircr Haimendorf, (ed), Caste and Kin in Nepal, India and 
Ceylon , Bombay 1966, 68-139. 

24 According to tradition, the bahds of Patan were reorganized by Siddhi Narasimha, the 
king of Patan, in the seventeenth century. When he made the new rules there were 
fifteen main bahds in Patan. Later he amalgamated the two village institutions of Kir- 
tipur and Cobhar to those of Patan, and later still a new one was founded, bringing the 
total to eighteen, but they continued to be called ‘The Fifteen Bahas'. See the section 
below on the main bahds. 

25 At Kwa Baha in Patan, six of the branches are semi-independent, performing their 
own initiations. They may well have been separate institutions that were amalgamated 
to Kwa Baha. This is the only case of such semi-independent branches. In a recent 
article David Gellner has referred to these as independent branches and the other 
branches as Lineage Monasteries, a very accurate term. David Gellner, “The Newar 
Buddhist Monastery - An Anthropological and Historical Typology”, 7, 39-9. 

26 See Gellner, op. cit ., 19-25 for certain other differences he found in Patan, not all of 
them valid for Kathmandu. 

27 See for example, Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf, “Elements of Newar Social Struc¬ 
ture”, JRA1, No. 86, Part 2, 18-19, and Rosser, op. cit. 
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28 See Rosser, op. cit. 

29 Niels Gutschow and Bernhard Kolver, Bhaktapur , Wiesbaden 1975, 56. 58. 

30 Such power is still the key to understanding the villager’s respect for the Vajracarya. 
A few years ago Iswar Anand Sresth§carya, a Newari linguist, was collecting data 
on the vocabulary peculiar to a village festival. He was speaking with the eldest man 
of an entirely Jyapu village and asked the man why they called the Vajracarya 
and what he did. The man remarked that it was the custom. The interviewer kept 
returning to this question seeking a fuller answer. In exasperation the old man finally 
said. “Look, I am a simple villager. What do I know about such things. The 
Vajracarya comes, he does his piija and recites his mantra and the pot of beer needed 
for the festival begins to shake. Then the festival can start. It can’t start until the pot 
shakes.” 

31 The jhdnkrl is the spirit healer of Nepal, a man possessed by the spirit of a deity who 
can cure diseases and overcome the malevolent influences of evil spirits or witches. 

32 Carumati Vihara is not the official Sanskrit name of this vihara. and Slusser con¬ 
cludes that the Newari name has given rise to both this popular Sanskrit name and the 
daughter of Asoka. Mary Slusser, Nepal Marjidala, Princeton 1982, 276 7. 

33 See Dhanavajra Vajracarya, Licchaviknlka Abhilekh , Kathmandu, 2030 vs and Dilli 
Raman Regmi, Inscriptions of Ancient Nepal , New Delhi 1983, for the corpus of 
these inscriptions. For a survey of what is known of Buddhism from these inscriptions 
see also, Theodore Riccardi, “Buddhism in Ancient and Early Medieval Nepal”, in 
A.K. Narain, (ed.), Studies in the History of Buddhism , Delhi 1980, 265-81. 

Strangely, there are no pre-Licchavi Buddhist remains. There arc a number of Hindu 
pieces from as early as the second century BC, but it is only from the fifth century 
onward that one finds Buddhist pieces. See Lain S. Bangdel, The Early Sculptures of 
Nepal New Delhi 1982,7. 

34 Dhanavajra Vajracarya, Licchavikdlkd Abhilekh , 548-62. 

35 Ibid. , insept. 77, 133, 134. 

36 Ibid., 77. 

37 Ibid., 133, 134. 

38 Ibid., 136. 

39 Ibid., 121. 

40 Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal , I, Paris 1905, 154 5. 

41 See Vajracarya, op. cit., 371, and Slusser 1:272-3. 

42 At the present time there is a bahi at Svayambhu which is a fourteenth century foun¬ 
dation. There is also a community of Vajracaryas (called Bauddhdcarya) who are ini¬ 
tiated at the Mahacaitya. They may be the successors of the ancient baha community, 
but they have no vihara at the present time. 

43 The term ‘Thakuri period’ is most unsatisfactory as it purports to be a dynastic title; 
but there is no certainty that the earliest of these kings were indeed a new dynasty at 
all, and they were certainly not all of one dynasty. The Malla kings in turn may well 
be of the same dynasty as the last of the Thakuri kings. Slusser {Nepal Mandala) has 
used the term ‘transitional period’ and this has been followed by Luciano Petech in 
the new edition of his Mediaeval History of Nepal However, a ‘transitional period’ of 
over three hundred years sounds strange indeed and seems to suppose a transition 
from one clear-cut situation to another. Furthermore, the new term has not been 
accepted by any Nepali historian. 

44 Locke, Buddhist Monasteries of Nepal Appendix II and III. It is important to empha¬ 
size that these records simply mention these monasteries in passing. They do not indi¬ 
cate the date of foundation, but state the fact of their existence at the date mentioned. 
They may well be much older. There were also probably many more monasteries in 
existence which are not mentioned in these random finds. 
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45 Hemraj Sakya, Sivadeva Samskarita Sri Rudravarna Mahavihara Sthita Talpatra- 
Abhilekh, Patan, 2524 bs. A critical edition of nearly all of these documents prepared 
by Prof. Bernhard Kolver and Hemraj Sakya is currently in the press. 

46 Alka Chattopadhyaya, Atlsa and Tibet, Delhi 1981. 322; George N. Roerich, (tr), The 
Blue Annals , Delhi 1979, 247. See also Luciano Petech, Mediaeval History of Nepal, 
Rome 1984, 41 43 for a correction of the earlier translations of the relevant passages. 

47 George Roerich, Biography of Dharmasvamin, Patan 1959, 55-6. 

48 In his translation of the Blue Annals, Roerich consistently claims that VagTsvarakTrti 
and Phamtimpa are the same man. Nowhere does he give any evidence for the identi¬ 
fication. It is clear that VagTsvarakTrti was an Indian and equally clear that 
Phamtimpa’s brothers were Nepalese. 

49 Ian Alsop, The Crowns of the Vajrdcdry>as , forthcoming. 

50 Locke, Buddhist Monasteries of Nepal, Appendix 1 and II. 

51 Hemraj Sakya. Srlsvayambhu-Mahdcaitya, Kathmandu 1098 NS, 124. 

52 Hemraj Sakya and T.R. Vaidya, Medieval Nepal , Kathmandu 1970, 30-31. 

53 D.R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal, Calcutta 1965-6, Part 3, 69. 

54 Ibid. 3: 104. 

55 Locke, Buddhist Monasteries of Nepal , 481, n.4. 

56 Slusser, Nepal Maqdala 1,288-9. 

57 Daniel Wright, (ed). History of Nepal, Kathmandu 1972, 235 6. 

58 Geliner, op. cit ., 25. 

59 Gellner, ibid., p. 30 from his retranslation from the original manuscript of the relevant 
passage from Wright’s chronicle. This passage has been entirely omitted by Wright’s 
translators. 

60 Gellner, ibid., 32. 

61 Wright, History of Nepal , 116. 

62 What is important is that these monasteries were de jure celibate institutions. This 
sort of reasoning is not so unusual. Nepali brahmans today will explain their superior 
status by the fact that they are forbidden to drink alcohol. When one points out that 
today many brahmans (perhaps even the informant) do, the informant will respond 
that this is irrelevant. What is important is that as a caste they are non-drinkers; and 
so they were defined in Nepalese law. The old code of law (Muluki Ain), in force until 
twenty five years ago, divided the clean castes into two broad categories: those who 
wear the sacred thread ( tagadhari ) and those who drink alcohol {matvall). 

63 See for example Wright, History of Nepal, 118-20. 

64 Dhanavajra Vajracarya, “Madhyakalik Nepalka Ek Prakhyat Raja Sivadeva”, Contri¬ 
butions to Nepalese Studies , Vol. VIII, 1: 217-18. 

65 See Stephen Greenwold, “Monkhood versus Priesthood in Newar Buddhism”, in C. 
von Furer-Haimendorf, Contributions to the Anthropology of Nepal, London 1974, 
129-31, for selections from writers from Hodgson to Snellgrovc. To these can be 
added Slusscr’s similar remarks, Nepal Mantjala , 1, 136-7. 

66 Leinhard, see references. 

67 Snellgrovc, Buddhist Himalaya, Oxford 1957, 102-3. 

68 Ibid., 95. 
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